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of over 2,000 volumes embraces 
the names of all of the best series 
of School Geographies now used 


L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton PI. (8th St.,.) N Y. 
in the United States. They are 
based on the principles of the 


U R: LIS F 
science of Education and are in 


harmony with the active educational thought of the times, The list 
includes the 


ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES. 


Prepared to meet the various geographical changes which have taken place 
in the — decade, such as discoveries of portions of Africa, Australia, and America ; 
an increased knowledge of the influences affecting climate ; new boundaries: the la- 
test statistics ; as well as the changes in methods of instruction. 

maps present with the greatest accuracy the results of the latest investigations 
and explorations. Among the —— features of these mapsare the representation 
of elevations and Comeres: of the different temperatures and velocities of the 
Gulf Stream ; the comparative areas and populations of the grand divisions; the 
oa of the population in different parts of the world; climate, local time and 
atitudes. 

These are special editions of The Coneiee Geography for Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Iilinois, Indiana, Lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland and Delaware, ichigan, Middie States (New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania', Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New England, Ohio, Te nnessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


THE SERIES. 


Eclectic Elementary Geography. 8 pages 
Eclectic Complete Gaaguageyn 114 pages 

Other Series of Geographies on our list are: Barnes’s New 
Series, Appletons’ Standard Geographies, Guyot's, Harper’s, Monteith’s 
Niles’s, and Swinton’s. 
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55 cents 
$1.20 





Send for our Com maple Price List and 4 Descriptive Pamphlets—free on application. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


806 and 808 Broadway, NEW YORK, 138 Walnut Sepeet, CINCINNATI. 
258 and 260 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


For other announcements of the American Book 
page . 


Please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Company see last j 





You Will Make No Mistake 


If you adopt MAURY’S Geographies which are 
always accurate and prompt in recognition of all changes, 
—new states and territories, new map of Africa, 1890 
census figures, etc. 

If you want Readers, the brightest, the most attrac- 


tive in text and illustrations, the most acceptable to 
teachers and pupils, and the cheapest you should use 
HOLMES’ New Readers. 

If you are looking for modern Arithmetics, presenting 
best methods and best classified work, gett VENABLE’S 


New Arithmetics. 


If you do not know these popular text-books, write 
to us, also asking for our general Descriptive Catalogue, 
which includes other valuable text-books. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


66 & 68 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 





NORMAL 


MUSIC COURSE. 
COURSE IN READING. 


COURSE IN SPELLING. 


Young Folk’s Library. 


MacCoun’s a Publications. Welsh’s Grammars. Stowell’s 


0} . 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. A th eee helps for nearly every ~ 3 school and college work. Illustrated catalogue 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





TeacHers Co-Operative Assoctarion, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious fo~ advancement rather than those without positions. 





The Chautauqua System of Summer Study for 1891. 


The Pedagogical Dept. will be in charge of Col. Francis W. Parker 
of Chicago, Lectures by U. 8S. Commis’r W. T. Harris. | 


Dr, William R. Harper of Yale, assisted by an able Faculty, wilt 
continue to direct the College of Liberal Arts. 


There will be Classes in Physical Culture, Delsarte, Art, Oratory, Music, etc. A FINE PUBLIC PROGRAM. 
Send for an Illustrated Report of Chautauque in 1890, and a Prospectus for 1891, to W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Philosophical, Electrical 
ap Chemical Apparatus, 









TAN Place Your 
Suid Orders 
5 _ : Now. 


Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 
ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manutacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


(IN THE WORLD. 











ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts, of all 
kinds, Black- 

8, Dust- 
leas Erasers 
and Crayons. 


Just Issued.—_New and Large Series AN- 
DREWS KELIEF MAPS, 


Andrews M’f’g Company, 
74 & 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
A. H. Andrews & Co., 2°56 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Bank, Church, 
School, Lodge, and 
Office Furnishings. 

AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co. 


270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Write for Catalogues. 














The 


Remington 


has set the copy for writing 
machines for 15 years. 
It is to-day the 


‘Standard 


and expects in the future, 
as it has in the past, 

to lead all others 

in adding improvents 

to what will always be 
the true model of a 


Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


827 Broadway, New York. 


HISTORY IN A NUTSHELL 


A beautiful colored, mounted wall chart 
American Political History, 
size 30x36 in., with Key. 

The whole subject of our Political His- 
tory ingeniously and logically mapped out. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 

J. M. MEEHAN, Des Moines, Io. 
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The Special Food For the Brain and Nerves. 


Prepared according to the formula given by Prof. Percy, is the only preparation, 
indentica! in composition with the phosphoid elements of the human brain ano 
nerves, the principle necessary to prevent disease, to restore, and sustain 
Vital powers. It isa Vital Nutrient Food, enriching the blood, feeding the 
brain and nerves, and thus it gives endurance for meptal labor. It is ae 
helpful to teachers, to students who have difficulty in remembering their lessons, 
and all brain workers, in the bodily, and mental development of children, 
to the overtaxed nursing morher, and is a preventive of consumption. 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites is endorsed by leading physicians, used vy the 


world’s best brain workers, It is not a ‘‘ patent 

medicine,” nor, an acid Phosphate, the formula 0 
is on every label. Descriptive pamphlet, with testi- A ° 
monials free. See that this signature is on the label. 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail ($1.) from 66 West 26th Street, New York. 
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It makes 3 9 copies of one original Writing, Drawing, 
Music, etc. 1 copies of one original Typewriter Letter. 
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sample of work. 
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‘Oxy-Hydrogen Anparatus. 


We manufacture. on the premises 
a larger variety than any other 
American firm. Twenty different 
styles at $50 each, 
and under. 
Matched Pairs 
$50 to $3090 in the 
most approved, 
substantial, and 
attractive forms. 
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Oil Lantern No. 59. 


TERN SLipEs and ALL ACCESSORIES. We have 
maoy testimonials from men of character. Cata- 
logues free. Correspondence solicited. 


J.B. COLT & CO.- 16 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 
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Bunting Flags at the low- 
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5 LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
128-333-444. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
, 26 John Street, New York. 
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Emporters and Manufacturers oy 


Chemical and 
Physical Apparatus 


Chemicals, Minerals, et¢. 





SPECIALTIES :— Acids, Ger. 
man and Bohemian Glassware, Balances, 
Weights, Burners, Collections of Minera); 
Crystals, Metals, etc. 
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hiligestion 
Horsford’s Avid Phosphate 


Apreparation of phosphoric 
acid and the phosphates re. 
quired for perfect digestion. 
It promotes digestion without 
injury, and thereby relieves 
those diseases arising from a 
disordered stomach. 


Dr. E. J. WILLIaMson, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Says : 

** Marked beneficial results in imperfect 
digestion.” 

r. W. W. SCOFIELD, Dalton, Mass., 

Says : 

‘*It promotes digestion and overcomes 
acid stomach.” 

Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Ark., 


says: 
** It acts beneficially in obstinate indi 
gestion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 
CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
“Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 


Al others are spurious. Never sold 
in bulk. 








=|PACKER'S TAR SOAP 


° . In which the well-known sooth- 
ing and healing properties of Pine-Tar are 
skilfully combined with Vegetable Oils and 
Glycerine.’’—Homeopathic Times,New York.) 
«  . . ~~. Leaves the skin soft, smooth 
and supple.’”” —Medical Standard, Chicago. 


FOR FALLING HAIR. 


Drs. TitBury Fox and Morris, London, 
say: ‘‘The chief requirement of the hair 's 
cleanliness—thorough shampooing for women 
once a fortnight, and for men once a week. 
The best agents for the purpose are good 
soap and water.” 
Dr. BULKLEY, New York, says: ‘‘ Dandruff 
should never be neglected, because its nat- 
ural end is in baldness.” 
Dr. Lassar, Berlin, recommends Packer's 
Tar Soap in treatment of dandruff and bald- 
ness.” 
25 Cents per cake. All Druggists. Sample 
} cake, 10 cents in stamps. Mention 
THE SCHOOL JoURNAL. 
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T is a time of societies and self-protecting organ- 
izations. Unions of all kinds are formed, for 
the purpose of helping the workingmen. This is 
good, but these societies should not forget that un- 
less they are educative they will die. It is a decree 
of nature that anything that does not advance goes 
backward. Everything isin motion, either forward 
or backward. Unions should remember also, that 
they must discriminate between what is called edu- 
cation and what is real education. For example, if 
typographical unions do nothing but protect the 
wages and hours of the members, they will fail of 
doing much good, simply because the members are 
not becoming better workmen, better scholars, bet- 
ter men of business. Knowledge is power, every- 
where, with everybody ; not knowledge of isolated 
facts, but of relations, circumstances, and cause and 
effect. Self-protection is the first law of nature, and 
a cultivated mind is the best safe-guard a person can 
have. True education is the best power a working- 
mancanhave. So all unions, sucieties, and corpora- 
tions can do nothing better for themselves than edu- 
cate their members. In each one there should be 
classes for study. These should meet weekly for 
instruction, under the care of competent teachers, 
and frequently alone for mutual criticism and con- 
ference for self-help. 


‘THE question of taxation is an important one, and 
as difficult as it is important, but President 
Andrews, cf Brown university, made a sensible 


said that the difficulty was with the ‘men cursed 
by the damnable economic vice of laziness and un- 
thrift.” We cannot lift men morally until we lift 
them socially, and to lift them socially, new life 
must be put into them. There is no uplifting power 
in political economy, or laws regulating social 
arrangement. The regenerating force must begin 
early in life, and continue for several years before 
much good can be done. In the school is our hope. 
But what kind of a school? Superintendent 
Sabin, of Iowa, answered the question last week in 
Philadelphia when he said, ‘‘ If we would throttle 
crime in its dens, we must make our moral training 
more effective—in the kindergarten, in the primary 
grades, in the district school—wherever we can 
reach the mind of the child in its formative state.” 
But in the next sentence he said what facts will 
hardly warrant any one in saying, that ‘if we 
expect to give the child the power to earn an honest 
living, we must put him in possession of the multi- 
plication table; if we would enable him as a citizen 
to vote intelligently we must teach the boy the 
principles of republican government. If we are to 
reform politics, we must make the primer and the 
spelling book the power behind the political throne.” 
Certainly no one will claim that there is any force 
in the multiplication table to give the power of 
earning an honest living; neither is there anything 
in the primer and spelling-book able to reform 
politics. What we need issomething back of these, 
and this something is just what Supt. Sabin men- 


90 | tioned in his first sentence quoted, ‘moral train- 


” 


ing. 
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‘HE department of superintendence of the 

National Association endorsed compulsory edu- 
cation, urged the establishment of normal schools, 
colleges for the preparation of teachers, chairs of 
pedagogy in universities, courses of lectures on the 
science of teaching, educational periodicals, and 
other means for the preparation of teachers for their 
work, commended the principles of civil service 
reform, as applied to the teachers of the public 
schools, and declared that justice and the public 


| good required the retirement and pensioning of 


teachers after a service of thirty years. These are 
in the main good, yet chairs of pedagogy in colleges 
and universities have very little value. The de- 
partment should have followed the advice of Super- 
intendent Cooper, of Texas, and recommended sep- 
arate schools of pedagogy on the same basis, and 
having the same powers as law, mediéal, and 
theological departments. Nothing less than this 
will ever make teaching a profession. Reform 
— here begin ‘above and work its way down- 
ward. 
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BEFORE July 1, the children of this state will 
vote for a State flower. Lastyear there was 
a plurality for the golden-rod, which received 81,- 
308 votes against 79,666 for many varieties of the 
rose; 80 now the golden-rod is a fairly elected cham- 
pion for supremacy over all the rest of the world of 
flowers. But how many of our city children ever 
saw the golden-rod growing? Roses are common 
being offered at all times of the year inall our cities. 
but it is seldom that the golden-rod is seen on our 
streets. Roses are grown in many humble homes, 
and are, in every respect the most beautiful of all 
flowers. Their fragrance should entitle them to 
pre-eminence, and their variety to great considera- 
tion, for there are so many kinds that it would be 
possible to have a new kind on the dinner table each 





suggestion in reference to it the other day when he 4 


of the 365 days intheyear. THE JOURNAL votes for 
the rose. 
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HE Public School Journal says that it “has 

always favored manual training schools as 
special schools.” This is just what TH ScHOOL 
JoURNAL has not favored as a part of our public 
system of instruction. The advocates of manual 
training do not place its benefits upon \the direct 
advantage it gives to hand workers, but to the 
development of brain power. The Public School 
Journal says that ‘‘the absurd claims made for 
manual training as a new and improved system of 
general education are no longer allowed, and the 
idea will soon drop into its proper place everywhere 
—of a special school for special class of pupils!” 
How can the author of this paragraph reconcile his 
statement with the fact that fifty cities of the 
United States have established free kindergartens ' 
St. Louis takes the lead with thirty-nine ; Philadel- 
phia with thirty-eight, San Francisco twenty-eight, 
and Boston and Milwaukee each with twenty-two. 
This does not look hke special schooling. Trade 
schools are not manual training schools. THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL has been trying to make this plain 
for several years. Nothing should be admitted as 
a part of our public system of education that is not 
a part of a general system of culture. It isa little 
singular to read that ‘the absurd claims made for 
manual training as a new and improved system of 
general education are no longer allowed.” On the 
contrary the establishment of public trade schools 
is everywhere discountenanced, and the plan of 
engrafting manual training exercises, for mind 
cultivating purposes is everywhere becoming more 
and more popular. The thought is more and more 
recognized that we must educate the whole mind 
through the senses; that whatever gives skill to 
the hand gives skill to the mind; that there is no 
such thizg as hand training apart from mind train 
ing. But when skill in acertain direction is secured 
its exercise should be stopped in order to avoid 
automatic action. The subject is a large one that 
has been discussed often in these pages. 
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PRESIDENT THWING, of Adelbert college, 

recently asked whether a higher education 
tends to lesson Christian enthusiasm ? This depends 
upon the men who manage the colleges. There is 
nothing in the facts of Latin, Greek, algebra, chem- 
istry, or history, either to lessen or increase enthusi- 
asm of any kind. A fact is as hard asa rock, and 
about as unsympathetic, but if into these dry facts, 
there is put heart, life, and magnetism, the result 
will be enthusiasm. The late Dr. Winchell used to 
cause his pupils to be carried away with enthusiasm 
over geology and its allied sciences. The same was 
true of Professor Agassiz, but the facts these men 
taught were in no way different from the facts other 
teachers have taught, although the'results were dif- 
ferent. The fact is'the educational results of teach- 
ing depend upon what'the teacher‘is, far more than 
what he knows. A dry-as-dust teacher will perpet 
uate his race; and a wide-awake teacher will per- 
petuate his. The best work of school-room comes 
from the heart far more than from the head. 


eee 


W E can never make our public schools so attrac- 
tive that a compulsory education law will 
not be needed. The low down or greedy father 


»|doesn’t think of Sattractive school surroundings 
» | when a dollar is at stake. 


He is after the cash and 
is utterly indifferent concerning the manhood of his 
boys and girls. We have a class of foreigners who 
put their children at work almost as soon as they 
can count, and refuse to send them to the schools 
in the city where they live. The compulsory 
education law must take hold of such men and 
make them do their duty. 
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COMMON GROUND. 


This is remarkably difficult to find, but unless it 
is found little good can be done. It stands to reason 
that when every man’s hand is against every 
other man’s hand there can be no advance. Here is 
aschool district famous for its feuds, and the reason 
is, everybody there is determined to have his own 
way. One good old lady said, ‘Rather than give 
up I'll die!” She hasn't died, and she hasn’t given 
up, and there’s trouble in that district to-day. She 
doesn’t like Deacon Jones, and Deacon Jones doesn’t 
like her, and everybody sides either with the deacon 
or the old lady. The causes of their difference have 
been fireside talk for ten years, and it will be a 
great blessing to that community when both these 
old people die. There is no common ground be 
tween them. 

What is true in this obscure district is also true in 
nations. No attempt has been made in Germany to 
find a common ground for Catholics and Protest- 
ants, but all schools are managed by Protestants 
since they have the largest numbers, and therefore 
have control. This was the case in New England 
for many years; the Catholics having no more to 
say about the management of schools than the man 
in the moon. Now, in some places, the scales are 
turned; a Catholic majority holds thesituation, and 
so the Protestant Bible is thrown out—the church 
takes its place. The common ground has not been 
found among the sons of the Pilgrims; neither 
has it been found for the study of the Bible. 
In Prussia there seems to be a prophecy of unity in 
permitting the clergy to have an absolute veto in 
the selection of books, and a right to visit the school 
while it is in session, and after close of school hours 
to correct the teacher uf any errors that they have 
observed. This looks at first in the direction of 
church ground, rather than common ground, but it 
may lead to the co-operation of the established 
church and the state. 

There is no common ground upon which both 
political parties can stand in the presence of the 
school, so that now about all the teacher can ac- 
complish is to speak in a general way concerning 
general government, using great care not to tread 
upon the toes of Democrats or Republicans. Even 
in matters pedagogical, there is small common 
space. Formerly this ground was very common, 
for there were no educational sects, but with the 
advance of knowledge, divisions came, and now the 
place of mutual agreement is narrow. During the 
past twenty-five years object teaching, the word 
and sentence methods, natural geography, induc- 
tive physics, and manual training have divided the 
ranks of teachers into almost irreconcilable sects 
and parties. This is a natural result of advancing 
thougitt, but it has narrowed the old common 
ground to a limited area. 

But is it well to ask for common ground? Would 
it not be detriment to progress if we had one? Are 
not these differences good? Whenall believed alike 
and it was heresy to differ from the standard of 
thought, the times were remarkably quiet. Every- 
body knew exactly what to expect. Now the times 
are by no means quiet; we do not know what to 
expect. Changes are constantly in the air, and the 
dire sprit of unrest is abroad. 

But out of this tribulation will come great good. 
The educational waters are not in danger of becom- 
ing stagnant. Teachers must keep a sharp outlook 
for breakers, for navigation on the ocean of the new 
education is by no means safe; its survey has not 
been completed with enough accuracy to be of the 
greatest avail to the working teacher. Yet common 
ground is slowly appearing, and we begin to read its 
landmarks: 

Never do for a child what he can do for himself. 

The number of facts a pupil learns is not the 
measure of his success. 

Education is a process of quickening self-activities. 

These are a few of the lights already visible, and 
more will appear as we near the solid ground, and 
get ready to cast anchor in some good harbor. But 
it is safe to say that we have good common ground 
of investigation and helpfulness. Here wecan meet 
our strongest antagonists ;in a common purpose of 





honest investigation. ‘‘ Let us study together,” is 
the motto of true teachers all over the world. Here 
prejudice cannot come. Honest co-operation is a 
necessity. Bickerings and misrepresentations are 
banished, and truth is made the goal. In this spirit 
THE JOURNAL sends out its pages each week. We 
are seeking common ground, and we expect to find 
it before many years. Yet when we stand upon it, 
we do not expect perfect unanimity, for then the 
motto will be the famous sentence of Lincoln, ‘In 
essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all 
things charity.” In other words, differences be- 
tween limits, or agreerhents to differ, yet all working 
for the common good of all. 





Supt. Oscar H. Cooprr, of Texas, said at Phil- 
adelphia that universities are the natural lead- 
ers of educational progress, but many colleges 
conflict with public high schools. This means that 
the courses of study in many colleges are so low 
that they cover thesame ground as the high schools. 
In a natural gradation the highest class of the 
grammar school should articulate with the lowest 
class of the high school, and the highest class in the 
high school should fit a student to enter the fresh- 
man class in a college. But the difficulty is that 
our colleges are private corporations, many of them 
following medieval traditions, both as to method 
and choice of studies. With a pertinacity worthy 
of a better cause, they stick to a maximum of Latin 
and Greek, and a minimum of everything else, and 
then complain, if progressive high schools do not 
prepare their students to meet their traditional re- 
quirements. It is very plain that unless our col 
leges recognize the demands of the times they will 
“pet left.” It is certain that in the future, the 
majority of college students will be fitted in the 
public high schools. Private, secondary schools 
will continue to grow less in number in the future, 
as they have during the last twenty-five years. It 
is evident, then, that colleges must suffer, unless 
they articulate with the lower schools. 
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Tue other day the morning papers told the wor’ 
that Democratic school officers had been elected 
in Orange, New Jersey. Isnota Republican as uble 
to manage school affairs as a Democrat? Surely no 
one will claim that there is such a thing as a Demo- 
cratic arithmetic or a Republican grammar; then 
why can there be such a thing as a Republican 
course of study or method of supervision. Let us 
call things by their right names and not put party 
politics where it has no business to be. A political 
school officer is as much out of his place as a pig 
would be in a pulpit, or a clergyman in a saloon. 
There is an eternal fitness of things, but the most 
unfitting thing of all is a demagogue teacher, or a 
political superintendent. 


THERE is a growing sentiment in favor of the use 
of but one language in public, private, and pa- 
rochial schools. Supt. Thomas B. Stockwell, of 
Rhode Island, thinks that the law should demand 
that English should be the language used in all 
sorts and kind of instruction. This would not ex- 
clude the study of Latin, Greek, French, or German, 
but it would forbid the use of any language but 
English as the medium of teaching. This is an ex- 
treme position, not at all consonant with public sen- 
timent. If achild is properly taught, two languages 
can be learned as easily and ascorrectly as one. 
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Say what we may against those teachers who en- 
ter the teaching vocation for the money there is 
in it, yet they have more than a grain of truth 
on their side. Without money nothing can be done 
in this commercial age. The argument in favor of 
pensioning old or broken down teachers, because all 
their lives they have not been able to save a cent 
from the meager salaries they have got, is fallacious. 
It would be far better to raise teachers’ salaries so 
high that they can save enough with prudent 
economy, to keep them in comfort when the rainy 
day comes. It isa sin to starve nearly todeath and 
then pension in consequence of it. 


THE JOURNAL agrees with the Tribune, of this city, 
in its opinion that it is an open question how university 
extension can be made to yield the greatest good to the 
greatest number. There are several problems in ¢duca- 
tion not solved, and this is one of them. 





It has been found out by the Pittsburg Bulletin that 
the prevailing impression that a proper use of the Eng- 
lish language can be obtained by a study of the rules of 
grammar is wrong. This was found out by THE JourNa, 
many years ago, but better a late conversion than none 
at all. 


THE census shows that this country has more cities of 
a million people than all of Europe. This gives to edu- 
cation in cities tremendous importance. 





GOVERNOR HILL vetoed the compulsory education bil] 
last year, and it is rumored that he will veto the same 
sort of a bill this year. It would be well for him to 
draft a law that would suit his ideas, for thousands of 
New York children sadly need to go to school. 





THERE were 1,118 works of fiction published last year 
in this country. This is a production of new novels 
at the rate of three for every day in the year! 
Educational and language books amounted to 399, or a 
little more than one for each day in the year. It is not 
safe to conclude that all novels are bad,and that all edu- 
cational and literary books are good, but it must be 
concluded that the people love stories better than more 
solid writing. It is also safe to conclude that if educa- 
tors wish the people to read what they write, they must 
write in such a way that the people will like to read it. 
A volume of sermons, well written and well bound, sold 
at auction in this city last week for three cents; at 
the same sale a volume of Dickens’ stories, poorly bound, 
sold for fifty cents. Why the difference? There is draw- 
ing power in interest. Nothing like it. 





GRANT ALLEN thinks that it is “‘ impossible to educate 
our educators.” Grant Allen is wrong. Let him come 
to America and he will change his mind. 





GRANT ALLEN also thinks that two grand errors are 
held by all teachers, one of which is that mental training 
3 more important than knowledge, and the other that 
useless things train better than useful ones. How can 
mental training be got, except through the acqusition 
of knowledge? And how is it possible to think that 
useless things discipline the mind better than useful 
ones? Grant Allen is not clear in his statements. 

KNOWLEDGE is a word sadly in need of a good defini- 
tion. 

SERMONS are rapidly losing their power as public 
educators, and interest in them among the people is 
diminishing. 

THE sad fact comes to us from Paris that twice as 
many crimes are committed by young people between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty as by persons between 
twenty and forty. What is the matter with Paris? Is 
the fault in their school, home, church, or social train- 
ing? Perhaps the cause will be found in all of these 
sources. 


A WRITER in an English paper just at hand, says that 
“‘crammed instead of educated children in England 
must, in a few years, give us crammed instead of edu- 
cated teachers.” Why not in America as well? 





WuatT THE JOURNAL said about political commissions 
of education in Orange, N. J., has been doubted, but 
here is the record as reported by the Associated Press 
agent to the Tribune : 

“ The Third ward is the turning point in the scale in the elec- 
tion of school commissioners also. The board of education has 
been also strongly Democratic, the present board standing two 
Republicans to ten Democrats. With the new Fifth ward elect- 
ing three Republicans, as it is safe to do—and a gain of one from 
the First ward, and one from the Second, the board wil] stand 
seven to seven—and the number from the Third ward will hold 
the balance of power. Taken altogether, the prospects of the 
Republican party are brighter than for many years.” 

Comment is unnecessary. Facts speak for them- 
selves. 

I 1s well to remember that Elmira college, N. Y., is 
the first woman’s college in the world, legally author- 
ized to confer academic degrees, and that in 1859 its first 
class of seventeen graduated, each receiving the degree 
of A.B. The world has jogged along, so that to-day 
there are three first-class women’s colleges in this state, 
and eight or ten in the United States. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE,—III. 

The mortal remains of James Johonnot lie near the 
village of Tarpon Springs, Florida. The cemetery is in 
the pine forest on a gentle eminence, the grave is sur- 
rounded by a rustic fence, made with considerable care; 
within the enclosure stand a pine and an oak tree; sev- 
eral Spanish bayonets are planted in one corner. 

Prof. Johonnot was a remarkable man ; his life was an 
exhibition of devotion to the cause of education. He was 
one of David P. Page’s enthusiastic disciples ; and when 
he graduated from the Albany normal school, it was to 
devote himself soul and body to the improvement of 
the public schools. It was as an apostle of needed reform 
that he gave his efforts for more than thirty years. 

Almost everybody who knew him designated him as 
an enthusiast ; they believed him far too sanguine of the 
results that could be accomplished by schools taught by 
teachers who would teach what he deemed to be the 
proper subject, and according to what he felt was 
the proper method. As time has passed it is appar- 
ent that he had not over-estimated the effect of the im- 
provements he had preached. After filling the post of 
principal of a normal school in Missouri, be returned to 
New York state, and engaged in ccnducting teachers’ 
institutes ; this work produced impressions on the educa- 
tional methods that will not be effaced for many years. 
He had written a book entitled ‘“‘The Principles and 
Practice of Education,” and on this admirable book his 
discourses before the teachers were built up. Never be- 
fore had there been such consistency, such logical power, 
such an exhibition of scientific knowledge of a subject 
generally supposed tu have no firm and exact founda- 
tion. With him were associated the brilliant Lantry, the 
philosophic Kennedy, and the enthusiastic DeGraff; none 
but the last-named remains of that remarkable corps of 
instructers. 

Prof. Johonnot saw that manual training was the 
needed complement to the course of study pursued in 
the schools. A conversation is recalled, in which we 
replied to the question, ‘‘ Why is it that the public take 
so little interest in the schools?” We declared that the 
schools had no relation to the homes to which the chil- 
dren returned, and that the solution of the difficulty 
would be found in manual training. This was fifteen 
years ago, long before the movement for manual train- 
ing had begun; now any one can see it is a necessary 
part of our school system. Then such an utterance was 
scoffed at. 

But this was but one of the broad ideas that Prof. 
Johonnot entertained. He saw the importance of the 
kindergarten ; it was based on the discourses of Pesta- 
lozzi, that had set all New England ablaze in 1825 to ’40. 
In fact, he was an ardent and enthusiastic exponent of 
the Pestalozzi school. What a cluster of bright names 
come up as the effect of the expounding of the views of 
the great Swiss teacher by Daniel P. Page, in New York 
state! Mr. Page was fortunate in ering around him 
a classof young men and women who could be impressed 
with the idea of a great reform in educational methods, 
and none was more ardent than James Johonnot. In 
less than five years Mr. Page was borne to the tomb, but 
he had left a hundred disciples who had, as it were, 
sworn to elevate the public schools at any cost. Those 
disciples have nearly all become silent, but they accom- 
plished the task they undertook. 

I stood at the lonely grave of this enthusiastic educa- 
tor and plucked an evergreen that grew beside it. The 
Gulf of Mexico was shimmering at the West, lighted by 
the descending sun. He has done a worthy work in a 
worthy cause; he-sleeps well. Let the teachers of New 
York plan to possess a building where a medallion or 
bust of the well-remembered features of James Johon- 
not may be placed along with those of others who have 
devoted themselves to the service of schools. 

Tarpon Springs, March 9. A. M.K, 
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Wauat is the teacher doing for himself? As soon as 
he settles down in his place, and lays out lessons for his 
pupils he should lay out a course for himself, The 
writer was much impressed forty years ago when the 
new teacher in the district sent by him the volumes he 
(the teacher) was expecting to read while boarding a 
week at the house. He remembers the name of the 
volumes; they impressed his memory, he too was a 
student. Instead of sitting down by the stove talking 
over little things of no consequence for an entire even- 
ing, we spent an hour or two in valuable reading. At 
any rate the influence on the family circle that saw his 
earnestness was a mostinspiringone. Here wasa doctor 
who took his own medicjne, 





EXERCISE. 


By Prof. Geo. G. Grorr, President State Board of 
Health, Pa. 

It is a law to all the higher forms of the animal crea- 
tion that, for growth and development, and the continu- 
ance of a high order of life, there must be physical ex- 
ercise. This law is due to the fact that physical exercise 
promotes a good circulation, and it is through a good 
circulation that every portion of the body is nourished, 
and at the same time, the return currents carry to the 
excretory organs, the products of waste. We may say 
that the degree of physical vigor varies in the activity of 
the circulation. That exercise of the body promotes cir- 
culation is clearly seen in the increased activity of the 
heart, the flushed condition of the surface of the body, 
and the warmth which appears in the extremities. 
‘* Exercise quickens the circulation,deepens and quickens 
the breathing, promotes perspiration, stimulates diges- 
tion, and thus helps the body to take food and to get rid 
of that which is not required. 

The Best Times to Exercise.—In matters of personal 
hygiene, each one must be a law untohimself., ‘* What is 
one man’s medicine is another's poison ” is strictly true in 
every department of hygiene. And yet,certain general 
statements may safely be given. One may take exer- 
cise whenever not exhausted mentally or physically. 
Before, or shortly after breakfast is a time which is 
agreeable to many persons, especially in the spring and 
summer months. One's feelings are a fairly safe guide 
in the selection of the best time for taking exercise. To 
those who lead sedentary lives, as of teachers and pu- 
pils, exercise and freshair are needed whenever the body 
becomes restless and the mind listless. With young 
children this is the time to introduce calisthenic move- 
ments, the room having been thrown open. Moderate 
or gentle exercise may be taken after each meal, and in 
most persons it will have a beneficial effect, but it should 
never be violent at these times. 

The Best Places in which to Exercise.—Outdoor exercise 
is always preferable to indoor exercise. The air is fresher, 
purer, more invigorating. There is freedom from dust, 
so injurious to many persons, There is a constant change 
of scenery, instead of four dull walls bounding you 
about. Hence, whenever possible, take exercise in the 
open air, but if it must be indoors, let it be in a room 
with pure, wholesome air, free from dust as possible and 
windows wide open. 

Amount of Exercise Necessary.—This varies with the 
age, the health, the occupation, and the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual. The young need much more exercise 
than the aged. It is not possible for many restless boys 
to keep still. Nature urges them on to physical exercise, 
but as they grow older, they need less and less, until in 
the aged_comparative inactivity is the natural condition 
rather than activity. From fifteen to thirty or forty 
years of age, people who lead sedentary indoor lives, will 
be greatly benefited, by several hours of moderate ex- 
ercise daily in the open air. After forty, it will be well 
to let the feelings govern, to a great extent, the amount 
of exercise taken. Under forty years of age, in health, 
the daily exercise should be sufficient to send the blood 
freely into the utmost extremities of the body, and to 
bring a glow of warmth to the whole surface. It is not 
necessary to cause the perspiration to flow daily, but 
only a little short of this seems to be necessary to get the 
best results. 

The amount of exercise should vary with the health. 
Those strong and robust may freely do what those in a 
weaker state of the body must leave undone, yet it is 
well to bear in mind always that the severer exercises 
of the professional athlete are not necessary to the 
highest physical development. It is regular, moderate 
exercise which produces the best results. 

Those whose occupations give them considerable phys- 
ical exercise, need fresh air and such exercises only as 
will tend to develop symmetrically every portion of the 
body. Certain people seem created so as to be different 
from the average human being, and this is true in regard 
to the amount of exercise, as in other matters. 

The Best Kinds of Exercise.—Walking is called the 
“universal exercise.” It takes one into the open air, 
calls many portions of the body into activity, constantly 
presents to the eye new objects, and is altogether a very 
desirable form of exercise. Properly performed, one 
shoud walk briskly so as to bring the body to a warm 
glow. It is well to have a companivun that there may be 
cheerful conversation. In the country, attention should 
be turned to objects of nature seen in the rambles, fur 

‘** There breathes for those who understand 
A voice from every flower and tree, 
And in the work of Nature’s hand 








Lies Nature’s best philosophy.” 

Mountain climbing is excellent exercise for vacation 
times, 

Ridimg on horseback is excellent ; and even riding in a 
carriage, if driving a spirited horse, is no mean exercise 
for those who can afford it. Riding the bicycle is also a 
good exercise. Rowing and swimming are excellent if 
practiced in moderation. Every boy and girl, too, should 
be taught to swim. 

Of the various gamesengaged in by youth, lawn tennis 
and cricket are most to be commended, because they bring 
so many parts of the body into play. Croquet is good 
for children, while base ball is too violent a game to be 
recommended for health. 

Gardening and fruit growing are forms of exercise to 
be commended to all who can live in the country. The 
care of plants brings into play many portions of the body, 
gives exercise in the open air, and, at the same time, 
furnishes a delightful recreation for the mind. There is 
health to be found for the weary prefessional man and 
woman near the soil. 

Calisthenics and gymnastic movements are to be rec- 
ommended to all ‘for the ;complete development of the 
body. They should be given under a competent instructor 
after a careful physical examination. 

Precautions.—Those who know that they suffer from 
heart or other internal disease, should exercise in mod- 
eration and under the advice of a competeot physician, 
while all should avoid silly attempts to excel in violent 
and exhausting exercises, as ‘thereby great and lasting 
injury may be done to the body. 

Exercise Remedial.—There are many people suffering 
from chronic ailments, some real, others imaginary, all 
very distressing,who suffer thus because of lack of physi- 
cal'exercise. Some of these people,children of wealth and 
luxury, are life long invalids. Many of these would be 
placed in robust health, by a single summer spent in 
working a garden, by a daily walk of three or four miles 
in the winter, by cutting the fire-wood for the family, or 
by doing other necessary and useful work. 

‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread” and 
‘** with labor and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the days 
of thy life” was not spoken of the poor alone. 

Cold hands and cold feet, so unpleasant, and so often 
the precursers of serious disease, may almost always be 
made to speedily disappear by a sufficient amount of 
brisk, physical exercise. 

Rules to bear in Mind,—1, Exercise should be regular 
day by day. 

2. It should not be violent or excessive. 

. It should be sufficient to warm the whole body. 
. It should be at the proper times. 
5. If possible it should be out of doors. 

6. It should be varied to be pleasurable.* 

7. It should be adapted to the state of the health. 

8. Every part of the body should be systemmatically 
exercised. 

9. It should be gradually commenced and gradually 
ended. 

10. Every exercise should be gracefully performed. 
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* He chooses best whose labor entertains 
His vacant fancy most ; the toil you note 
Fatigues yeu soon, and scarce improves your limbs. 
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METHODS IN HISTORY.—I. 





By C. W. G. Hype, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Before we begin the direct discussion of methods in 
history there are some questions to be considered in 
order to make that discussion intelligible. 

I,—WHAT IS HISTORY? 

Literally, it is knowledge obtained by inquiry ; conven- 
tionally, it is a record of past events. The latter defini- 
tion is the one on which most of the school text-books 
are based, and it is the right basis. A history for com- 
mon and high schools should be a narrative of events as 
they occurred, including vivid descriptions of places and 
persons, with maps and other illustrations, following 
mainly the order of time. But the teacher of history 
should regard his subject as something more than a 
record of facts given in the order of their occurrence. 
He should see in history (and I desire to direct especial 
attention to this view of the subject) a development of 
the race; history should be for him ‘‘the unfolding of 
the divine idea in time, as nature is the unfolding of the 
divine idea in space”—*“‘ the progress of the race in the 
realization and the consciousness of freedom.” 


Il.—THE END TO BE SOUGHT IN THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 
It is the duty of every teacher und the right of every 
student of history to seek ap answer to the question, 
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What isthe end of study? To very many pupils—per- 
hapsa majority of those pursuing the study—this ques- 
tion has never occurred ; they “‘ get” their lessons (if they 
are conscientious pupils) because they have formed the 
babit of doing the work assigned by the teacher. But if 
this is the case with a majority of history pupils, a large 
portion of the minority propound the question to their 
parents, their teachers, and themselves in a manner 50 
emphatic and expressive that there is no room for doubt 
as to theirown answer. ‘‘ What’s the use of studying 
history, anyway?” The question is a pertinent one and 
indica :es the good sense of theinquirer. What on earth 
is the use of a sum of knowledge of which the following 
are representative scraps: ‘‘ The Puritans were earnest, 
sober-minded mea, actuated in all things by deep reli- 
gious principle, and never disloyal to their convictions of 
duty ;” “‘ Slavery was introduced into Virginia in 1619 ;” 
‘The Dred Scott decision was rendered by Chief Justice 
Roger B. Taney in 1857 ;” ‘‘ Commodore Perry’s despatch 
to Gen. Harrison after the battle of Lake Erie was in the 
following words,” etc, etc.? I pause forareply. Some 
students pursue the study diligently, earnestly, and 
with more or less intelligence, proposing to themselves 
as an end the securing of a ‘‘ standing” which shall be 
honorable and shall secure their promotion or gradua- 
tion, or enable them to obtain a license to teach school. 
But a teacher who is thoroughly qualified to teach this 
subject will have a better end in view, and while he may 
not—and in some circumstances ought not to—present 
this view formally to his pupils, it will not only shape 
his general plan, but will determine its details. 

The end of all true study is the discovery of law. 
Bacon said of natural law : ‘‘ Natura, non nisi parendo, 
vineitur,” a free interpretation of which is, Freedom is 
achieved by obedience tolaw. We defined history as the 
progress of the race in freedom; but freedom is possible 
only through obedience to law. The true end, then, of 
the study of history is the discovery of the law which con- 
ditions the progress of the race in freedom. What that 
law is, in the highest generalization, it is not within the 
scope of this article to state. Perhaps it can never be 
stated. ‘‘Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
But the student of average ability may, by an intelligent 
and skilful teacher, be led to the discovery of many 
subordinate laws a knowledge of which will have an 
important bearing on the conduct of his life. These laws 
are written in bold characters on the pages of history, 
and will be seen by the teacher who keeps his eyes open. 
(For an instructive discussion of this theme, see Lowell’s 
‘* Books and Libraries,” Riverside Literature Series, No. 
89, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

WHAT INCENTIVE ? 
By J. A. WILLIAMs, City Supt. Galena, Ill. 

Like a great many other things that we read about 
and write about, this seems like a hackneyed subject. 
However that may be there is no doubt in my mind 
but that it still demands discussion. 

Religious teachers sometimes hold before their hearers 
a view of religion, which at best is based upon a com- 
paratively low motive or incentive. As, for example, 
when they present the Christian religion as that which 
will save a man from hell hereafter, and that just as 
well if embraced late in life, as if embraced early in 
life. 

Many accept it then, thinking to escape just punish- 
ment, and not because they Jong for the true and the 
beautiful in their lives here a1 d hereafter, I say ‘“‘many” 
advisedly. That this is a restricted, a narrow, view it 
is unnecessary to say. That a Christian life lived on 
that basis alone would not reach the fullness of grace 
and grandeur of the perfect Christian life, is equally un- 
necessary to say. 

Now just so multitudes of our children are drumming 
and droning their time away in our schools, either with 
no motive or incentive at all or with one of little worth 
for good, but of much, however, for evil. 

I think all our work in the schools must be predi- 
cated on the building of character, as the foundation. 
I might better say, perhaps, all is based on clearing the 
way for the growth of character of and by itself. 

Our work is to make clear to the children, as well as 
we may, proper incentives for work on their part, and 
then simply assist and encourage them in pursuing the 
work, 

We must free ourselves from all taint of the impres- 
sion that seems to have sucha holdon so many teachers, 
viz., that the child is of another order of being from that 
of the teacher, and that it is the work of the teacher to 
“educate” the child—to. do everything for him; and 





then turn him out as something made rather than as some- 
thing that is growing. 

We must bear in mind that we are only grown up boys 
and girls; that we can not half do anything, no matter 
how hard we may try, unless we can see some reason Or 
wholesome incentive for doing it. 

So the child cannot begin to make the progress under 
compulsion, pure and simple, that it would make if stirred 
by the enthusiasm that can be aroused in it by a teacher 
of tact and knowledge of child-nature. 

If the teacher is so ignorant as to regard the child as 
simply clay in the potter’s hands, then indeed he is no 
teacher, but simply a task-master. We should see 
grander results if much of the time now devoted to “‘stuf- 
fing” the children were used in starting them to think 
and observe for themselves, and if they were enthused 
over subjects within their comprehension. 

It is true that thousands of what are termed ‘‘ good 
teachers” go through a whole year without a word to 
their pupils about what they are in school for, what they 
are working for, why the teacher wants this and that, 
what there is in the world for the pupils to do w 
years moré, etc. 

It is true they understand that they are to ‘“‘ make 
grades,” ‘‘ get a diploma,” etc., but these incentives can- 
not bring out the best that is in them. 

The reason for so many failures among “ graduates” 
is simply this : All through their schoolcareer they were 
constantly impressed with the idea that the diploma 
would constitute some sort of an indefinable sesame to 
the world and that they could simply choose which path 
they would take to honor and power. 

When the pupil gets his diploma, he finds it to bea 
very powerless bit of paper or parchment, and it does 
not do a thing to open a way for him. He too often 
becomes discouraged. He has somé po ver to open a way 
for himself, but not half the power he would have had, 
had he pursued his course with a single purpose, to get 
power of mind and strength of character that should be 
his glory, and a blessing to his fellow-men in after years. 

The mother who “‘ talks sericusly a great deal to her 
boys and girls about the aims duties, beauties, powers, 
and responsibilities of life, almost invariably sees 
good fruit come of her labors of love. And it is no 
less true that the*teacher can increase many fold 
his usefulness by being true, and frank, and fair, and 
honest, and serious with the boys and girls, and by talk- 
ing to them about working, because it will make them 
strong and usefulin years to come when they must take 
the work now being done by their fathers and mothers; 
by stirring them up to be. each one, somebody in the 
world and to do something worth doing and for which 
the world will be better in every way ; by getting them to 
feel that it is not as much what people think we are as it 
is what we really are, and what we really can do that 
makes us useful in the world: in short, by showing al- 
ways that the school work is only a means to the grandest 
of ends, the teacher will help inthe growth of a stature 
that shall reach even to the foot of the throne of God. 


eee 


WHO Is A PROFESSIONAL TEACHER ? 


Not one who has only passed an examination in infor- 
mational topics. 

Not one who has commenced teaching with no knowl- 
edge of what is best in the best schools. 

Not one who knows very little or nothing about 
educational history, psychology, the principles and prac- 
tice of method, and the standard educational classics. 

Not one who takes no educational paper of substantial 
value. 

Not one who is keeping school as a stepping-stone to 
some other vocation. 

But one who is studying constantly the principles and 
best practice of teaching—who diligently attends and 
takes part in associations and institutes—who studies 
standard authors on teaching—who reads and writes for 
some first-class educational paper, and 1s always on the 
alert to find out and apply the best—who visits schools 
not for the purpose of criticism, but improvement—who 
has undertaken the work of teaching for a life-time, 
and throws her whole soul into it. Such a one is, or 
will become, a professional teacher. 

A profession means that there is a system under 1t, 
and a system means orderly common sense: so it comes 
that a professional teacher must have common sense to 
begin with. What this is every one knows, although no 
one has defined it. We often say of some, “‘ He has 
good sense, if he hasn’t learning.” Nothing can be put 
in place of common sense. All the diplomas of the 
world can’t give it, and all the knocks and kicks of life 








can’t take it away. A teacher who hasn’t this endow. 
ment should quit the school-room at once, but one who 
has it should remain, even though lacking in scholastic 
attainments. 

Direct professional studies may be classified under 
the heads, ‘‘ Books,” “‘ Schools,” and ‘“‘ Meetings.” The 
books that ought to be read relate to educational his- 
tory, psychology, including a personal study of child 
life ; methodology, or common sense applied to princi- 
ples; and educational classics. In addition, practical 
works on how to teach the fundamental branches should 
be studied, among the best of which is ‘‘ Parker’s Talks 
on Teaching,” and “‘Swett’s Methods.” Then, technical 
books on drawing, map moulding, hygiene, physiclogy, 
and the laws of life and health are important. These 
should be studied with direct reference to application of 
the ways suggested in school work ; in other words, use 
them in the light of the concrete, and not the abstract. 
Try everything by the test of availability, but think each 
suggestion over and make it your own before you bring it 
into the school-room. Principles are unchangeable, but 
their application admits of infinite variety. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


MAR. 21.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
Mark. 28.—DOING AND ETHICs. 
Apr. 4.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Apr. 11.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 














THE FOLLY OF TEACHING CHILDREN WHAT 
THEY ALREADY KNOW. 


A lady of wide educational experience told the other 
day this story of a small schoolboy whom she found in 
great distress over his lessons. When she asked what 
had been his particular trouble that day, he stated this 
arduous problem : 

‘*If John has two red apples, and Charles has two, 
how many red apples have they both together?” 

‘Ts that hard ?” she said. 

‘* Very hard,” he said, sadly. 

‘* But, surely,” she replied, ‘* you know already that 
two and two make four; there can be no trouble about 
that.” 

‘‘Of course not,” was the pathetic response. ‘* Of 
course, I know that well enough, Mrs. ——. But the 
process !—it’s the process that wears me out.” 

No one who has had much to do with schools, espe- 
cially with the public schools, can help seeing the tre- 
mendous force of this infantine sarcasm. Multitudes of 
things which come so naturally into a child’s mind, that 
they might almost be taken for granted, are virtually 
taken away from him, and offered him again in such a 
formal shape, and so environed with definitions and 
technicalities and ‘‘ processes,” that he is almost made 
unconscious that he ever knew them. It is not confined 
to arithmetic. Many children write better English 
—certainly more idiomatic, and often more correct— 
before studying English grammarthanafterward. They 
write as they speak, by ear, and the rules confuse more 
than they help. 

At least thirty per cent. of the time in our public 
schools is devoted simply to teaching over again to cbil- 
dren, in a more elaborate and artificial way, what they 
already know perfectly well in their own way—the time 
being given, in other words, to the “ process,” not tothe 
real thing.—THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 
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A TALK ABOUT SLEEP. 





By M. A. CARROLL. 


(The teacher should ask the children how they felt and what 
they did on weking iu the moroing, and find out what they have 
observed as to the sl-ep of domestic animals, birds, etc. Then ask 
if they have noticed the swelling buds of the trees and other signs 
vl the opening spring.) 


When we see the grass all green again, and the brown 
buds on the trees ready to burst into leaves and flowers, 
we sometimes say that nature is waking after her long 
winter sleep. This is not strictly true. Nature bas 
work to do in winter as well as in summer, but she puts 
some of her children to sleep for a nap of several month® 
every year. Even some animals go into snug corners in 
autumn, and never wake up until spring. Frogs, bats, 
insects, and a few birds do this. Boys and girls who do 
not like to go to bed early would be sorry to think of 
spending three or four months at a time in sleep. 

Sleep is necessary for rest. When we lie down we 
rest'the limbs and all the muscles, even if we do not 
sleep. People who lead very active lives, and children 
who run about a great deal feel the need of this very 
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much as night comes on. but if that were all the rest 
needed, Isuppose we should simply lie still for some hours 
as wideawake as ever. We sometimes do spend a night in 
this wav, but then how tired we feel next morning, and 
we geuerally say we are not “rested” at all. How is 
this? If we think a moment, we shall understand it. 
As long as we are awake our senses are active; we see 
and hear what is going on about us, even though we 
may be sitting perfectly still. All the time. over those 
wonderful telegraph wires, the nerves of sense, mes- 
sages are traveling to the brain, and the brain is sending 
out other messages that govern all our acts and motions. 

Thus, when we hear some sound behind us, a message 
flies over the nerves of hearing to the brain ; the brain 
sends out its order, and instantly we turn to see what 
made the noise. No wonder the message-bearers tire, 
as those of our eyes do after being used steadily. Then, 
too, it is not only the nerves that grow weary : the brain 
both receives and sends out the messages, and this is not 
nearly all it does. We may go into a dark room, lie 
down, close our eyes, and keep perfectly quiet. but as 
long as we are awake the brain is at work: it calls up 
what we have seen and heard. When we remember. 
and think, and wish. and plan, the brain is working. If 
it did not stop sometimes, it must soon wear out. When 
we are asleep we do not think, or very little. We dream 
only when the sleep is light or broken, and we think 
through it. We sometimes wish our friends ‘ sound 
cleep and pleasant dreams,” but reallv the two things do 
not go together. as in the most refreshing sleep there are 
no dreams at all. Then. too. our brains and muscles and 
other machinery of our bodies do not merely lie idle 
while we are asleep. It is being repaired and built up. 

SEES a Ee ee 
TEACHING POLITENESS. 

Miss N—— does not say, ‘‘ Boys, you must always lift 
your hat to a lady when you meet her in the street.” 
“You must beg a person’s pardon when you inconve- 
nience him in any way.” She gets at the point in this 
way: “‘This morning on my way to school I noticed a 
boy run against an old gentleman with sufficient force 
to nearly knock him down. The boy looked around at 
the man as he was trying to recover his balance, and 
said, ‘Keep out of my way next time, old fellow.’ I 
was wondering what one of my boys would have done 
under the same circumstances. How many of you know 
what would have been the proper thing to do? I am 
very glad so many hands are up. Charles, what would 
you have done?” ‘I think I should have asked if he 
was hurt, and tell him I did not mean to doit.” ‘“* And 
Fred, what do you think should have been done?” 
‘* That boy should have begged the man's pardon for his 
carelessness, and say he hoped he was not hurt.” ‘‘ That 
is right. I am very proud of you all. I know that none 
of you will ever be as rude as that boy was; very likely 
he did not know any better. There is another thing 
I saw last evening of which I wish totell you. A young 
man meeting a young woman on the street said, ‘ Hello. 
Mollie, how are you?’ The young woman thus ad- 
dressed flushed painfully at this public familiarity. Do 
you think that young man is well bred? Not even one 
who thinks he is? It was very impertinent in him to 
speak thus, was it not? But perhaps he did not know 
any better. How many of my boys know what he 
should have done? Nearly every one. Why, certainly, 
he should have lifted his hat and said, ‘ Good evening, 
Miss Brown ’—not Mollie.” 

The teachers in that building are all wondering why 
every one of Miss N-—’s boys lifts his hat to her when 
they meet. They cannot make theirs do so, although 
they have often told them what to do. But Miss N—— 
is a charming as well as a skilful teacher. 
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BREATHING. 





I remember a teacher who once took the chest measure 
of every boy in his school. Then he explained the cor- 
rect method of breathing : 

“Inhale as much air through the nostrils as the lungs 
will comfortably hold. Retain it a moment, then exhale 
it throngh the lips. Keep the shoulders thrown well 
back, the head erect, and the mouth closed.” 

After promising to take their measures again in a 
month, and to award a prize to the one who could show 
the greatest development, he left them to their own re- 
sources. Well, those boys went about inhaling atmos- 
phere on a wholesale plan. It seemed as though they 
entered into a competition in which each one was try- 
jng to get more oxygen out of the air than his fellows. 
They walked the street with heai erect, chest thrown 


forward, and shoulders back. They tried to make res- 
piration long and deep rather than frequent and rapid. 
The result was astonishing. In the short time during 
which they had been practicing the new way of breath- 
ing, as one of the boys called it, chests had enlarged from 
one to three inches; voices had grown stronger and 
softer ; pale faces and Justerless eyes began to glow with 
color ; round shoulders had vanished and in their stead 
were shoulders with a distinguished military bearing ; 
the circulation was better and a much greater display of 
energy was exhibited. The entire physical life had been 
stimulated into healthy activity and as a consequence 
the mental operations were quickened and strengthened, 
the powers of enjoyment multiplied, and permanent 
habits of infinite value were established. Try it your- 
selves, fellow teachers, and see if you do not feel its 
healthful influence almost immediately. Then unfold 
the plan to your boys and girls and start them in correct 
breathing, for it is the foundation of physical training. 








METHODS IN HISTORY.—1I. 





By C. W. G. Hypg, St. Cloud, Minn. 
The subject of methods in history will be considered 
according to the following plan : 
I. HISTORY STORIES. 


1. For young pupils. 
2. For older pupils. 
IL. TEXT-BOOK HISTORY. 
- The first step. 
. How to study. 
. The order of study. 
. Time and place. 
(1) Dates. 
(2) Maps. 
5. The recitation. 
(1) The author’s thought, 
(2) The student's thought. 
6. Reviews. 
(1) Their place. 
(2) Their value. 
(3) Kinds of review. 
a. Review of subjects as organic wholes. 
b. Review of isolated topics. 
7. The ‘‘ controlling idea” in history. 
I, HISTORY STORIES. 

1. For young pupils. The stories should be told, not 
read. An indifferent story-teller can hold an attention 
from her class while telling a story which it would be 
very difficult to secure if the story were read. Teachers 
who think they have no talent for telling stories can cul- 
tivate the power to do so, and will be richly paid for the 
effort in a more exact knowledge of history, and in the 
increasing pleasure of the work. These stories may be 
drawn from two sources: (1) from books of history- 
stories, which are numerous and inexpensive, and (2) 
from standard books on history. Take the simple facts 
as given in any reliable work as a basis, vivify them by 
a legitimate addition of imaginative detail, and tell them 
to the children. Pictures and maps should be used 
whenever they would serve a good purpose. The 
** moral” of the story should be inferred by the children 
rather than formulated by the teacher. No opportunity 
should be lost, however, to impress upon pupils, in con- 
nection with history stories, the nobleness and wortbi- 
ness of purity, honesty, justice, patriotism, kindness, 
truth, courage, firmness, etc. The order of time in e 
series of sto:ies is not important at this stage. The 
stories may be taken indifferently from American or 
foreign—ancient or modern history. They should be 
very short at first, and it is better not to try to have the 
pupils reproduce them unless they wish to doso, The 
following are examples of the hundreds of incidents in 
United States history that can be made interesting to 
children : 

The John Brown raid, escape of slaves via the ‘‘ under- 
ground railroad,” voyages of Columbus, the Boston tea 
party, battle of Bunker Hill, treason of Benedict Arnold, 
Allen’s capture of Ticonderoga, Paul Revere's ride, the 
boyhood of Washington and other noted Americans, 
etc., etc. We may mention here the following books 
which will give material for stories ready-made: ‘ In- 
teresting Stories from American History,” published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, price 35 cents ; and ‘‘ American 
History Stories,” in four volumes, published by the Edu- 
cational Publishing Company, Boston, price 36 cents 
each. 

2. For older pupils. More difficult matter may be 
used, e. g., the reign of Edward III., the invention of 
the cotton-gin and its resulis, the battle of Marathon and 
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its results, “‘ The Trent Affair,” George Stephenson, etc 
etc. 

As to method, let pupils listen without taking notes ; 
on the following day they will reproduce the story 
orally, using their own language ; on the third day they 
will hand to the teacher a paper containing the story 
carefully written out. This plan is based on Bacon's 
aphorism, which, slightly changéd, reads as follows : 
** Listening makes a full pupil, speaking a ready pupil, 
and writing an exact pupil.” 

II. TEXT-BOOK HISTORY. 

1. The first step. Begin with the present time, and 
with some event that is of state or national interest : 
have pupils tell what they know about it, the teacher 
supplementing what they give from his own stock of 
knowledge. Make this event one end of a thread of his- 
tory, to be followed into the labyrinth of the past until 
the point is reached at which it seems best to begin the 
study of the text-book, which point may be the first 
page or any succeeding page of the text-book, according 
to circumstances. This thread of history need not be 
more than a very slender one, the object in following it 
being to have the pupils feel the vital relation of the 
past to the present. The teacher may supply the thread 
and lead the way back by briefly sketching the history 
of some institution or idea of the present dav which is 
linked to the past (e. g., the history of a political party. 
the history of the tariff question, or the history of useful 
inventions). If this is skilfully done, early history will 
be invested with a reality which it often lacks—Wash- 
ington and Columbus and King George will be living 
men with flesh and blood, feelings and thoughts, appe- 
tites and will. like ourselves. insterd of being lay figures 
dressed in wigs,swords, cloaks, and small clothes. Raw- 
linson says (Historical Evidences, Lecture IT.): “In 
every historical inquiry it is possible to pursue our 
researches in two ways: we may either trace the stream 
of time upwards, and pursue history to its earliest 
Source ; or we may reverse the process, and beginning at 
the fountain-head follow down the course of events in 
chronolocical order to our own day. The former is the 
more philosophical, because the more real and genuine 
method of procedure ; the present is our standing point, 
and we. . only know so much of the past as wecon- 
nect, more or less distinctly, with it.” Not more than 
one or two days should be taken, however, for such a 
retrospective view. 

2. How to study How much time is squandered both 
in preparation and in class work ; how many bad habits 
are formed; how many class-room failures are made 
because pupils do not know how to study. Teachers 
cannot better serve their pupils in history than by devot- 
ing one recitation hour—possibly two—to tae considera- 
tion of this point. A discussion of this question is 
hardly within the scope of this article, and we will 
therefore pass to the next point. 

8. The order of study. This should be the order of the 
text-book, which is very properly the chronological 
order. Pupils should be led to compare events that are 
separated in time, but the first view of the subject 
should be a view of the regular succession of events in 
time. Thisis the natural] order-—the order in which his- 
tory is made, and is the best basis for a grouping of 
events according to their relations, which will be spoken 
of later. The chronol«gical order may be, and is in 
some text-books, so precisely followed as to ignore a 
judicious geographical grouping, which is so necessarv 
to thorough comprehension. In the study of our civil 
war, for example, there is an important advantage to be 
gained by considering in one group those operations 
which had to do with the opening of the lower Missis- 
sippi, from the battle of Belmont to the surrender of 
Port Hudson ; ‘n another group, the movements which 
had for their object the capture of Richmond, from the 
battle of Bull Run to Lee's surrender, etc. The chrono- 
logical order should be followed, however, in studying 
the operations included in each group. 


oor 
A TEACHER'S PRIVILEGE. 
(NOT A FABLE.) 





By JoHN Howapp. 

In 1888, and at twenty-two years of age, Mr. B 
graduated from a Pennsylvania normal school. The 
same fall he secured an appointment as teacher in an 
Ohio college. Before he had filled that position two 
months, he knew nearly every one worth knowing in 
the little city, was elected president of the Young Men’s 
Republican Club, superintendent of a Sunday-school, 
and had the entree to the best families in town. Shortly 














after, he married a talented daughter of a wealthy citi- 
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zen, was chosen president of the school, and made 
editor of a leading paper in Northwestern Ohio. This 
reads like a fable, but every word is true. Why did it 
all happen? Was it luck? Not at all. Mr. B—— pos- 
sessed qualities which he had developed sufficiently to 
bring about such results. Of course he was bright, just 
as most teachers are ; he was social in his nature, and 
sought every opportunity for cultivating that quality— 
something that many teachers neglect doing ; he had an 
ambition, well defined, but it was frequently extended 
and made to reach after acquirements of which other 
teachers would not dare to dream ; and above all, every 
action and every word of his was prompted by a sense 
of honesty and of justice. 

Graduating from the same class with Mr. B—— was 
Elias W——. He became principal in a village school 
in Michigan. He was very kindly received by the mem- 
bers of the board, and his name was added to the “ list 
of friends” of several of the best families in the place. 
He was invited to dinners several times, but he never 
went. He did not care for social divertisement, He 
preferred to remain at home and read. It was not long 
before he was dropped from the several lists of friends. 
Then it was rumored that he was not very “‘ popular,” 
which term soon grew, as rumors do, into ‘‘ unpopular,” 
and finally into “‘ very unpopular.” Did heengage with 
that school a second year? The question is irrelevant. 
Of course he did not. Before his year was up he had 
concluded that teaching was an abominable profession, 
with no chance to rise, and that the people in that little 
Michigan village were conceited and bigoted. Where 
did the fault lay? All with the teacher, He possessed 
a social instinct, not very pronounced, but capable of 
development ; and it was his duty, as it is the duty of 
all, especially of teachers, to cultivate it. There is no 
power so potent in any condition of life as the one of 
friendly intercourse. Let teachers develop the faculty 
of making friends with all, and acquire the knack of 
retaining them, and a difficult problem will be partly 
solved. It is easy to conceive how such a teacher would 
be a loss to any village or town ; and that before permit- 
ting a removal, an increase in salary would be offered. 
While it is a teacher’s duty to exert this influence of his 
personality outside of the school-room, it seems to be 
more of a privilege. How many are there who realize 
the possibilities of life? 

‘Such triumphs as no mortal ever gained may yet be 
thine, 
If thou wilt but believe in thy Creator and thyself.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
olass work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 
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REPRODUCTION STORIES. 


ADVANCED. 
PRYING POLLY. 


Little Polly Adams was a little girl who could not 
leave things alone. If there was a package anywhere 
about she was sure to ‘‘ peep” initto see what was there. 
She never took anything out, but it was a bad habit. 
One day her mamma, who had been out shopping, left 
a package on a table in the sitting-room. She did not 
know that “ Polly Pry,” as she was called, was in the 
room. Mrs. Adams had hardly shut the door when 
Polly’s little fingers were busy with the string. The 
bundle opened and there was the prettiest little fur cape 
and muff in the world. Polly screamed with delight, 
for she guessed that it was hers. Just then mamma 
came in and said, ‘‘O, Polly, why can’t you let things 
alone. This was a surprise I bought for your birthday, 
and now you have spoiled my pleasure and your own 
too. I think, to punish you, I shall not let you have the 
furs until you have cured yourself of prying.” I am 
glad to say that after a few weeks Polly earned the 
furs. 





HELPFUL FRANK, 

Frank Brown is a round-faced little boy whom every- 
body likes. I think the reason is because he likes every- 
body and tries to help them. Mamma finds the coal 
scuttle filled, papa finds the chickens fed and the paths 
shoveled, and they say, ‘‘O, Frank has been here.” 
Grandma is getting blind and cannot see-very well; so 


cushion, he’builds a blockhouse for the baby, gives his 
little sister a ride on the sled, and everywhere he goes he 
does some pleasant little thing. The teacher knows who 
to call on when she wants_an errand done, and the slow 
boy with a hard example is sure to get help from Frank. 
Everybody knows him, and many people call him 
“helpful Frank.” Is not that better than “cross 
Frank,” or “ lazy Frank ”? 





CRUEL SPORT. 

Two boysiwere amusing themselves by throwing sticks 
and stones fat a"dog. The dog was old and lame, so 
he could not get out of their way. ‘‘ What are you do- 
ing, boys?” asked an old nan who came along just then. 
‘* Having fun,” said one, throwing a stick at the poor 
dog. ‘If it is such fun let me play too,” said the old 
man, picking up the stick. He threw it at the boy, hit- 
ting him smartly on the leg. “‘O, what fun!” ‘“ Do 
you mean to say thatiyou don’t like it?” the man asked, 
picking up another stick. ‘I think you must like it as 
well as the poor dog. It is a shame to abuse a poor ani- 
mal, and unless you promise to leave the dog alone, I 
shall give you both a good thrashing.” 





DRIVING THE GOSLING, 


Mr. Day lives on a farm, where there are acres and 
acres of land, many trees, and, best of all, a brook. He 
has two boys, Tom and Jimmy, who have good times on 
the farm. They play most of the time, though they 
have to work some too. One of their tasks is to drive the 
goslings home every night. The goslings swim in the 
brook all day, but when night comes they are locked 
up. They do not like the idea of being driven home, 
and they run away as fast as they can. Tom takes one 
side of the brook and Jimmy the other, and by and by 
they get all the silly goslings safely home. 


THE FOOLISH CHICKENS. 


Old Mrs. Hen lives in a very nice coop made out of a 
barrel. She has a fine family of chicks, ten in all. 
There were twelve in the family at first, but two of the 
little chicks met with a sad fate. One fine day they 
grew tired of their barrel house, and started out to see a 
little of the world. They walked a long way, picking 
up worms and other choice things and enjoying them- 
selves very much. All at once something big and dark 
swooped down and took one of the chickens up in the 
air. The other one guessed that it was a hawk, and it 
started to run home as fast as itcould; but an ugly dog 
chased it and killed it, so there was a sad end to their 
pleasant trip. 





THE NEW BOOK. 


Jack Abbott is very fond of reading. Nomatter what 
it is, good or bad, he reads it, and forgets everything 
else. Once his teacher found him reading at recess. She 
looked over his shoulder and saw that the story was 
about a boy who had run away from home, gone West 
to fight Indians. Jack was so busy that he did not see 
her, and he was startled when she said, ‘‘ Jack, if you 
will give me that book I will give you a good one to 
keep. That book and others like it will do you harm, 
and I want you to stop reading them.” Jack thought a 
moment, then he went to the stove and threw the book 
in, ‘‘I won’t read any more trash,” he said. Next 
morning the teacher brought him a beautiful new book, 
and gave it to him to keep. 





THE BURIED DOLLS. 


Sarah and Lydia each had a fine doll. After thinking 
of all the names they knew of they decided to name 
them Seraphine and Rosalind. There never were two 
other dolls dressed and undressed so often, and so well 
cared for. Once when the little girls left their play- 
houses fora while, their naughty, teasing brother Bill 
came along. He saw the dolls, and thought it would be 
a fine thing to bury them before the girls got back. He 
got ahoe and dug two holes; then putting the dolls 
in, he piled the dirt to look like a grave. When the little 
girls came back, Bill sat by the graves making believe 
tocry. ‘‘ Poor Seraphine and Rosalind are dead and 
buried,” he said. The little girls began to cry in earnest, 
for they thought the dolls were dead. They never dug 
them up, and although both are women now they 
haven’t forgotten that afternoon. 


< THE LITTLE PEDDLER. 


’ Harry hasa load of horse-chestnuts in his little wagon. 





Frank threads a lot of needles and leaves them on her | He plays-that he is peddling potatoes, and he stops at 


mamma's chair and says, ‘Good morning, ma’am. (ap 
I sell you any fine potatoes to-day?” ‘I should like 
some potatoes,” says mamma, “‘ what do you charge?» 
“‘ Three pins a bushel.” ‘ Very well, sir, I will take tw, 
bushels.” Then Harry gives her two cupfuls of horse 
chestnuts, and she gives him six pins. I don’t know 
what he will do with all the pins, unless he sets up a pin 
store. 


—_—_——— 99004 


LESSON IN SHORT-HAND,—II1I. 





KEY TO PLATE 3. 


Figures 1 and 2 show direction of letters, the rule being 
toward the center. Fig. 3 shows their attitude and rely. 
tive length. 

3 Bee tea key gee eke peak peep deep. 

4 Joy toy coy Boyd bough chow out outch. 

5 Days goes pays pose chose gaze buys joys. 

6 Side seat soap siege sage soak sake sate. 

7 Spice space seeds sakes skies spokes spikes De Soto, 
8 Dow stow cows base chase scow beak cope. 

9 Beach cheek keep keyed cowed gouge coke bestow, 
10 Cages betakes beseech besiege beside decide outside 


decays. 
Plate 3. od 
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11 Word Signs—Common come give together which 
advantage is his as has. 

12 I high how the a all two (or too) already before 
ought who. Translate lines 13, 14, and 15, 


EXPLANATION. 
Vowels are written at the beginning, middle, and end 
of the stems, in what are called the first, second, and 
third places. The sound of a dot or dash depends on the 
placeit occupies. A third place vowel, occurring between 
two stems, is put by the second, as ow in cowed, L. 9. 
There are likewise, three consonant positions ; Ist, above, 
2nd, upon, and 3rd, through or beneath the line. 
The circle s should be made small as pussible, and 
always be placed on either the upper or right-hand side 
of the stem. If s begins a word, it is pronounced first, 
altho a vowel may be at; the left of it. See side, L. 6, 
Many of the commonest words areexpressed by abbrevi- 
ations, called word-signs. See lines 11 and 12. These 
should be copied a great many times, and committed 
well to memory. 
First.—Copy Plate 3 ten times. Compare and correct. 
Second.—Write lines 3 to 10 as the words are read to 
you from the Key. Carefully compare your writing un- 
til mistakes cease to be found. 
Third.— Practice on word-signs until you can write the 
list easily, forwards or backwards, as it is read to you. 
Practice on the Plate until you can write it in two 
minutes, Pi 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, publisked by E. L. Kellog ¢ &Co.: 
price, 30 cents. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


Marca 9.—Freshet in the Cumberland river. 

MarcH 10.—A wool hat trust formed.—A convention at San- 
tiago, Chili, nominates Signor Vicuna for the presidency. 

Marca 11,—Mississippi river very high.—Hon. Julian Salomons_ 
of Australia, comes to Canada to study the Federation question. 
Gen. Palmer elected U. 8. senator from Iiinois. 

MARCH 12.—Ballot reform defeated in Maine. 

Marca# 13.—Arrangements for the big fair at Chicago well under 
way.—Earthquake at Newburg, N. Y. 


BALLOT REFORM IN ENGLAND. 

The “one man one vote” system, advocated by Mr. 
Gladstone, is exciting considerable discussion in Englaud 
at present. One of the Liberals, in a recent speech showed 
that at present a rich man could exercise the franchise in 
every county and borough in England. Though the recent 
extension of the franchise has practically given a vote to 
every one rated for the support of the poor—and therefore 
to every householder—yet a wealthy man by holding a lit- 
tle property in every county, such as a villa or a shooting- 
box, would be able to cast many more votes than a poor 
mao whose property was all in one district. In fact, the 
rich man is only restricted from outvoting the poor man 
by the difficulty and expense of moving around the county 
in time to present himself at the different polling places to 
yote. The system of extending the time for elections over 
the space of a week—during which a man could travel 
from one end of England to another—also favors this prac- 
tice. A recent vote in parliament, and the attitude of cer- 
tain Liberal-Unionists, shows that the landed proprietors 
will soon have to give up the last of the advantages they 
have enjoyed ever since the days of William the Con- 
queror. 


WORK OF THE FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS, 


The most important work of the 5ist congress, whose 
session closed March 4, was the passage of the McKinley 
tariff law. Other important acts are the anti-trust act, the 
act increasing the treasury’s monthly purchase of silver to 
4,500,000 ounces, the anti-lottery act, and the postal sub- 
sidy act. During the first session (1889-00) Idaho and 
Wyoming were admitted as states, and it was voted to 
hold the Columbian exhibition in Chicago in 1893. Speaker 
Reed’s rulings, the discussion of the question of the free 
coinage of silver, and the federal election bill occupied con- 
siderable attention. It is probable that when congress 
meets again there will beconsiderable contention over the 
rules of the house. The speaker of that body has been 
likened to the British pre mier; and certainly, as thingsare 
now, he has more power than any other official except the 
president. It remains to be seen also what the next con- 
gress will do with the free coinage question, which was by 
no means settled. 


NEWFOUNDLAND'S WANTS NOT SATISFIED. 

The people of Newfoundland wish freer trade with the 
United States, and are very much dissatisfied because 
Great Britain refuses to c.nsent to a reciprocity treaty 
with our government. On account of the climate and 
other conditions, the industries of Newfoundland are con- 
fined principally to cod and seal fisheries. England fur- 
nishes the people with most of their food, clothing, and 
other necessities, but does not buy any of their fish. The 
Newfoundlanders have to pay high prices for these, but their 
customers in other countries, knowing that they must pay 
for the fish in gold, require a large amount from them for 
the money. Thus the pcople feel that things are not as 
they should be, and the murmurings are therefore loud. 
They looked for a bettering of their condition to the United 
States, hoping that for free bait, supplies, and harbor priv- 
ileges, and freedom from customs restraints in Newfound- 
- land ports, American markets might be open to their fish 
and oil, and American capital develop their mineral and 
timber resources. An alliance with Canada would only 
load the colony with debt, while so long as the French 
occupation of the shore continues, the colonists are power- 
less to do anything for themselves. 


A NEw ORLEANS LYNCHING.—Some months ago the chief 
of police of New Orleans was killed in the street by an 
organized band of Italian assassins. They were tried, and 
after the case was decid.d it was claimed that some of the 
guilty ones had not been convicted. Thereupon a mob, 
led on by prominent citizens, broke into the jail and shot 
to death eleven of the Italians. The board of trade and 
other bodies approved the proceedings. The affair may 
cause international trouble, as three of the mob’s victims 
were unnaturalized, and hence citizens of Italy. There 
has been considerable correspondence between Italian and 
United States officials over the matter. What do you 


think of lynching as a mode of dispensing justice ? 


Dr. WINDTHORST DEAD.—Dr. Ludwig Windthorst, par- 
liamentary leader of the Roman Uatholic party in Prussia, 
died in Berlin March 14, at the age of eighty years. When 
Bismarck began his war on Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
in Germany he was stubbornly opposed by Windthorst, 
who finally won a victory for the clericals. All the 
demands of the latter were conceded, even to the reca 1 of 
the Jesuits, and | he restoration of $4,000,000 of ecclesiastical 
revenues. What is meant by a parliamentary leader ? 





CAPTURE OF IQuIQUE.—The Chilian government forces 
were defeated on the Pampa at Dolores, lately, and on the 
next day Iquique surrendered to the fleet. On the next the 
business part of the town was fired by incendiaries. It is 
now in possession of the insurgent fleet. In what wey does 
Chili’s government resemble that of the United States ? 


ENGLAND’s BLIZZARD.—England has just had a blizzard 
almost as severe as that which shut off communication 
between New York and other Eastern cities three years 
ago. Many vessels were wrecked off Start Point, and 
nearly a hundred people lost their lives. In Devonshire 
and Cornwall all the railroad lines were blocked with 
snow, which froze to almost a solid mass. Describe the 
storm known as a blizzard. 


REVOLT IN TONQUIN.—A body of rebels, numbering 500 
men, made an attack on Bobo, overcame the garrison, and 
sacked the town, killing the French officials. Several 
Europeans escaped by swimming in the river. 





PROTECTING THE SEALS,—It appears now practically cer- 
tain that one of the results of the arbitration, that seems 
to be assured, will be the preservation of the seal fisheries. 
Even if it should be decided that the United States has 
jurisdiction over Bering sea, our country, England, and 
Russia will have to arrange for the protection of these 
animals in the Arctic ocean. Describe the habits of the 
seal. 





THE PRIVATE DEBT CENSUS.—The work in this depart- 
ment showed a bad state of affairs in many of the states. 
Most of the information was obtained from county 
records and reveals (1) the dangers that come from mort- 
gages, (2) the enormous burdens borne by the farmers, 
especially in the way of interest, (3) the alarming extent to 
which usury is practiced, avd (4) the defectiveness of 
records in all parts of the country. In Alabama 5.3 per 
cent. of the land is mortgaged ; in Iowa 9.1 per cent. In 
Alabama interest ranges from 1 to 40 per cent.; in Iowa 
from 1 to 20 per cent. What is a mortgage ? 





OIL ON THE WAVES.—The North Atlantic monthly pilot 
chart for March gives much information about the use of 
oil to calm the waves. Capt. Eiseman, of the British 
steamer Miranda, reports its use in a gale between St. 
John’s and Halifax, and says: ‘‘ Waves would come bear- 
ing down in the direction of the steamer as though to 
crush her, but they no sooner reached the oil than they 
rolled harmlessly past. To its use we owe our lives and 
the safety of the ship.”” What dangers do vessels at sea 
encounter ? 





RECIPROCITY FOR CANADA.—The Conservative ministry 
of Canada since the late election, in which they lost heav- 
ily, have decided to consider the reciprocity, or free trade, 
question with the United States. It is felt that many 
clauses of the Canadian tariff press too heavily on certain 
classes of the people. If a law is made to favor a certain 
class of the people, should it be allowed to stand ? Why ? 


Sparn’s FEARS FOR CUBA.—The Spanish government is 
about to dispatch 6,870 troops to Cuba on account of the 
increasing political agitation on the island. If the situa- 
tion becomes worse, Gen. Campos will be appointed vice- 
roy. The Spanish press protests against Americans en- 
couraging the Cuban separatists in connection with the 
proposed treaty of commerce. Tell what you know of 
Cuba? 

BLUE AND GRAY.—The Confederate veterans of Vicks- 
burg, Miss., are conferring with the commander-in chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic in relation to a reunion 
of the Blue and the Gray at the Chicago world’s fair. It is 
proposed to erect a pavilion called the Blue and the Gray, 
for the veterans of both armies, in which the flags, swords, 
guns, and other relics will be stored, the men camping in 
tents furnished by the war department. The states will be 
asked to furnish transportation, and the government 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





PHOTOGRAPHING BY MOQNLIGHT.—A Chambersburg, Pa., 
photographer lately succeeded in photographing a bit of 
scenery by moonlight. The moon was full, and the ground 
covered with snow, which aided greatly in the taking of the 
picture. The plate was exposed one hour, just 36,00€ times 
longer than is necessary in the daytime. A portion of an 
orchard and several buildings were included. 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE STARS.—One of the most marvel- 
ous features of astronomical photography is the way that 
a camera will register the images of stars invisible to the 
human eye. The same instrument which shows to the 
human eye stars of fourteenth magnitude, which in the 
entire heavens would register about forty-four million 
stars, shows to “the photographic eye” no less than one 
hundred and thirty-four million! After an exposure of 
one hour and twenty minutes, a photographic negative of 
the whole firmament would display to the astonished gaze 
of the beholder a luminous dust of four hundred millions 
of stars. 





THE FALLS MOVING BACK.—A late survey of the Horse- 
shoe falls at Niagara shows that the crest lines of the rocks 
have receded 104 feet 6 inches since 1842, an average of 
over two feet a year. The American fall shows, for the 
same period, a mean recession of 30 feet 6 inches. The 
total area of recession of the Horseshoe fall since 1842 was 
275,009 square feet, and that of the American fall 32,000 
square feet. The length of the crest of the latter fall bas 
widened in forty-eight years from 2,260 feet to 3,010 feet. 

THE FUTURE RAILROAD.—A celebrated scientist says that 
the future railways will be run by electricity. Although 
the steam locomotive has been very much improved, it can 
hardly compare with the economy of stationary engines, 
placed where they can have an abundant water supply for 
condensing purposes; we can, therefore, by employing 
stationary engines and electric roads, do away with a great 
deal of unnecessary weight, and the moving parts being 
symmetrical, we can attain a much higher speed, say a 
hundred miles an hour. A speed of 150 miles an hour 
might possibly be attained. It is simply a question of 
applying enough power, building locomotives to suit, and 
keeping the cars on the track. 

STEEL RAILWAY TiEs.—The Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
road Company is trying steel rails on a half mile of road 
leading south from Ballston. As trains pass rapidly over 
this piece of road, a peculiar buzzing noise is noticeable, 
also the vibration caused by the wheels upon the rails is 
greater ; but it is also the smoothest and pleasantest riding 
piece of road between Troy and Saratoga. So far they are 
a success, but it is yet to be seen how they will be affected 
by ice, frost, and snow, and if they are equally safe in clay, 
quicksand, and gravel. The steel ties are in the shape of 
an inverted T, and are seven feet long, seven inches wide, 
and laid twenty-two inches apart from centers. They 
keep the rails from spreading, and give the effect of a con- 
tinuous rail. 

CHINESE MONEY.—Americans can scarcely realize the 
vexations that are caused in China by the lack of a conve- 
nient currency. Copper cash is the only currency the 
nation has, but this is too heavy to be carried in large 
amounts. Silver is naturally used in commercial transac- 
tions, but as bullion only, and by weight, so every one has 
to have a set of small scales. The inconvenience of weigh- 
ing would not be so very great if the scales were all alike, 
but they are not. They differ from one town to another, 
and even in the same locality. 





A WONDERFUL LENs.—-A microscopic lens has been made 
in Germany that will reveal the presence of an object 
1-820th of a millimeter in diameter, or one twenty-thou- 
sandth of an inch. 





TELEPHONE CONNECTION WITH SuHips.—In Madras harbor 
recently a wire was passed under water from the shore to 
a buoy near a vessel; one end was drawn on board and 
attached to the instrument, the other end was carried into 
the town exchange. Conversation passed over this line 
with remarkable distinctness. The Madras shippers will 
attach a telephone cable to every buoy in port. Why not 
carry this idea out as far as it will go? Why suppose the 
time far distant when transatlantic steamers will be able 
to speak or telegraph to the port of departure or entry ? 
The supposition, in view of what science has already done, 
is not unreasonable. 


BANK NOTES AND DISEASE.—The London Lancet says 
that disease is often conveyed by bank notes, as they pass 
from hand to hand. Higher values, not circulating so 
freely, have ap advantage over the lower ones. To besure, 
there are certain circumstances that guard against infec- 
tion, such as the freedom of circulation and the ventilation 
this insures. Smoothness of surface is another, and a 
third, which operates in a minor degree, is found in the 
fact that adulte—not cbildren—are chiefly concerged ig 
the business of exchange, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the amy of the whole 
paper are not | rge enough to hold all the answers to them. We 
” epee compelled to adhere to these rules: 

Ail questions relating to school management or work will be 





oan on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or must 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications re The 


names of persons sending ietters will be withheld if f requested. 





WHY SHE TAUGHT. 


*“Ompompanoosuc.”’ This was the word “put out” to 
me, a girl of nine years of age, attending a country school. 
It was the closing day, and several of our parents were 
present,and the schoolcommittee. I spelled ‘‘ Ompompanoo- 
suc’? with a flushed cheek and a smile of delight went 
round among the visitors, plain to be seen by me. After 
the examination I was patted on the head by several visitors, 
and one good man remarked to my mother, “‘ Carrie is real 
smart, you should make a teacherof her.”” This was not in- 
tended for my ears but it reached them nevertheless, and 
I began to think I might aspire to that place. 

Teachers came and went and [ gradually drew nearer 
and nearer the ‘‘ back part ” of my arithmetic ; the “ coarse 
print” of the grammar had all been Jearned and I could 
parse some sentences; and it was plain to mé too that I was 
looked upon asa remarkable scholar. About forty miles 
distant my uncle Josiah lived, and in the summer of 1865 
T was invited to come out and teach the school near him! 
Thus began my career. 

For ten yearsI taught every summer and thought I knew 
a good deal; in fact, I had ceased to learn. I went home 
from school to read novels, or crochet. 1 liked novel read- 
ing the best. Im 1875 I was in Rome, N. Y., and attended a 
teachers’ institute ; at one session a young woman who had 
graduated from the Oswego normal school gave a “ talk ” 
and I was so impressed that I determined to go to that nor- 
mal school myself. There my eyes were opened and I 
found I had not taught school at all as yet. After gradua- 
ting, I began to look at my work with seriousness, thanks to 
Prof. Sheldon. I dropped crocheting and novel reading as 
time-filling occupation. T read novels now, but not to fill 
the time from closing school in. the afternoon till the period 
for opening next morning. I read and studied education. 
About 1880 when in Adrian Isaw THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
subscribed for it, and found it a remarkable help in the 
new departure I had made. 

I have about twenty books on teaching ; Inow know what 
to do, and what not to do, in the school-room. I havenodiffi- 
culty in gaining the attention of pupils; the only trouble is 
with the parents; they still want things done according to the 
oldstyle. They want their children to be able to spell ‘*Om- 
pompanoosuc,”’ just as I did. 

Thave followed the advice in the pages of this paper to teach 
‘all around,” and I labor to do this every day. Iam happy 
in my work because I know! am doing it right, and because 
I can see that the children in their development are very 
different from those whom I handled in my early teach- 
ing. And I feel differently too. Iam as enthusiastic to 
learn “new things as are the children; the “new educa- 
tion’’ has been worth everything to me ; it has made mea 
different woman. C. A. O. 

Wesley. 


I HAVE found a good way to help children to form some 
definite plan for life. Have each one write on a slip of 
paper what he or she would choose for an occupation 

Pass among the pupils and look at each paper. After 
seeing each one,repeat to the school the various occupations 
chosen. One will be surprised to see what an imposing list 
‘gs made, and impressed by the responsibility resting on 
every teacher, who is moulding the character of the future 
generation. a. Mm ¥. 


It is probable that more failures in life can be traced to 
discouragement than to any other cause, and this is espe- 
cially the case inthe school room. Have you never seen an 
an excellent teacher driven almost to despair by the adverse 
and mistaken criticisms of some one who had never done 
any teaching himself or given any real thought to the sub- 
ject, and who would be surprised to know that his random 
ventures had been even seriously entertained ? 

Perhaps thereis no better remedy for a genuine attack of 
the blues than to sit down and think of all the good things 
ever said about you and all the kindnesses which you have 
received. If there be a better it consists in setting to work 
to bring sunshineand gladness to some other heart. ‘‘ He 
laughs best who laughs first, last, and all the time.” 

S. B. SINCLAIR. 





THE work in geography is often of such a nature that it 
is difficu)t to present itin a manner sufficiently interesting 
for the pupils to gain much knowledge from it. 

I have used a device which, although not original with 
me, I thought might be new to some and which, I think, 
has been successful. 

The class was studying Europe in Harper’s Primary 
Geography, and as a review, I asked them to write an 
imagivary journey starting trom Lisbon, going through 

the different countries to Norway and Sweden, from there 





to Athens, and then to Berne, omitting Russia and /Ger- 
many. Teachersin elementary schools will find this exer- 
cise to be both interesting and useful. 


Middletown, Ind. H. H. RATCLIFF. 


1. Would you advise me to forbid whis duri hool 
hours? 2, Do: you recommend giving fen my B behavior? 

1. No. Regulate it. 2. No. Nothing more than approval: 
Prizes might do for kindergartners or very young primary 
pupils, but good behavior should be secured in some other 
way. 





Is there a good normal school conducted during the summer 
months where a teacher could have Sor instruction in the 
professional subjects given on first page of Taz TEACHERS’ PRO- 
FESsION. L. L. 

The best of such schools advertise in THE JOURNAL a 
few months before the opening of theirsessions. In the 
East, Glens Falls, N. Y., Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., and 
Chautauqua, N. Y., are the best. 


1. How would you teach penmanship to primary pagel 
Would you treat drawing :~ an ungraded school? a What 

mnomy is most used at the present time ? 

1. Teach them correct pen-holding, correct anne “ 
the desk, and the correct forms of letters. It is not profit- 
able to teach young children practical business movement 
—at least not as long as the muscles of the fore arm are 
undeveloped. 2. Yes. It is well to combine drawing with 
other lessons. 3. There are several good books. Each 
teacher must judge for himself. We cannot discriminate. 


1. What is meant by analytical method and synthetic method ? 
2. How can I counteract the habit of children who laugh at trities 
and whisper aloud? Cc. D. 

By the analytical method we study elements—principles 
from which we build a whole. By the synthetic method 
we do not resolve a whole into its parts,but take a subject 
in its entirety. The terms are relative and co-relative to 
each other. 2. A skilful teacher will make a pupil feel 
ashamed of himself for noticing silly trifles by telling him 
privately that it indicates a weakness of character, and a 
lack of sense. He will create a desire in the child to be 
manly, and as a substitute for giggling he will provide an 
occasional opportunity for a hearty laugh. Whispering 
aloud is talking, and a pupil who persists in it should not 
be retainedin school. Whispering is a habit that cannot 
be successfully prevented, but like other evils, it may be 
regulated. When a teacher notices a restlessness in school, 
and an apparent desire on the part of several pupils to 
communicate, give them a moment to talk in. It will 
effect a change of mood and recreate attention to work. 


Please tell -~ through THE JOURNAL Fad otherwise how Ply- 
mouth Co could be abolished in 1420 and in 1630 make a grant of 
territory in New England to Lord Warwick. M. L. E. 

You probably confound the Plymouth Company with 
the Council of Plymouth. The latter was formed after the 
Plymouth Company was dissolved in 1620, and held its 
charter until 1635. 


Will you please state in THE JOURNAL the derivation of the 
word Sioux B. F. 

The Sioux Indians were formerly known as the Dakotas 
or the allied, the nation being made up of various tribes. 
The name Sioux they received from being called the Na- 
dowessioux by the Algonquins. 





In the Pemowtns ; “ Which lays a number of eggs,” what is the 
object of the verb “lays,” and what dues “‘ of eggs” modit iy ? 
A. M. G 


The object of the verb “lays” is ‘‘a number” which is 
modified by the prepositional phrase “‘ of eggs.’’ Of course 
“‘a number of eygs”’ is the entire object, but “number” is 
the grammatical object. Take the sentence, ‘I saw a regi- 
ment of men’’; regiment is the object of “saw”; “of 
men ” describes “ regiment.” 


1. Name several colleges in America for women only. 2. What 
1s the name uf a simple geography for children? 


1. Vassar college, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Smith college, 
Northampton, Mass.; Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. ; Elmira college, Elmira, N. Y.; Bryn Mawr, Penn. 
2. There are several good*ones. Write to our advertisers 
for catalogues. 


In our state devotional exercises are not allowed. I have dis- 
= ery msed with them for the = term,but do,not feel that I Ls a oe 
7 is your opinion, please ? 


ain the laws of your state. 





Give the difference between inductive and deductive methods. 
Kansas. a . 3 


The inductive method proceeds from special to general 
truths, the deuuctive from general to special. For exam- 
ple, a child is taught all the combinations of numbers 
known as addition. After he understands each step, he is 
led to. describe the process. Then he Jearns that he has 
been doing addition. This has been taught by the deduc- 
tive method. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 








PROF. W. E. GRIFFIN. 





The subject of this sketch is one of the most progres. 
sive young educators of the South. He is a native of 
Alabama, having been born at Clayton, Ala., Avg. 7 
1866, and reared at Troy, Ala., his father being an eminent 
Alabama lawyer. 

He entered the university of Alabama at the age of 
eighteen, and received there the highes: honors, gradu- 
ating with distinction, both in the classical and law de- 
partments of this institution, in 1887. 

Immediately upon graduation he was elected, after an 
exhaustive competitive examination, to the principalship 
of the grammar school department of the graded schools 
of Troy, Ala. He held this position one year, and the 
next year accepted the professorship of Latin in the 
state normal college at the same place. After holding 
this position two years he gave it up to accept the posi- 
tion of city superintendent of the graded public schools 
of Troy, Ala., which he now occupies. At the Junecom,. 
mencement of 1889 his alma mater conferred upon him 
the degree of Master of Arts. During his professorship 
jn the state normal college he was elected county 
superintendent of education for his county by the 
largest majority ever polled in the county. The duties 
of these honorable positions Prof. Griffin has discharged 
with great credit to himself and satisfaction to the peo- 
ple, and has won considerable reputation and influence 
by the active part he has taken in the educational affairs 
of his state. In the Alabama Teachers’ Association ,—in 
the teachers institutes of the state, and as instructor in 
the state normal institute held at Troy, Prof. Griffin is 
evincing extraordinary ability, and is achieving success 
and popularity. 
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FLORIDA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








The annual meeting was held at Tampa, March 10, 11, 
12. These subjects were discussed : ‘‘ Mind Growth ” by 
C. A. Saunders, of Wilds ood, ‘‘ School Government,” 
by Mics Laura E. Dyer, of Monticello; Miss S. M. Em- 
mons, Point Washington ; Mrs. G. E. B. Simmons, Mid- 
land. ‘‘ History,” by J. M. Stewart of Marianna, and W. 
J. Marshall, Plant City ; ‘‘ English Literature, by Mrs. 
H. K. Ingram, Jacksonville ; “Object Lessons,” by Prof. 
Kern ; ‘* School Supervision,” by Supt. Niblock ; ** What 
a County Superintendent Sees,” by Supt. W. N. Sheats, 
Gainesville; ‘‘Teaching should be Clear, True, and 
Practical,” by Supt. Muchholz, Bloomingdale ; ‘‘ Educa- 
tion: Its End and How to Reach it, by Prest. Hooker, 
Winter Park. 

There was a large attendance, probably 400 ; twenty- 
five county superintendents were present, and State Supt. 
Russell. W.F. Yocum, presided ; Prof. J. M. Stewart 
was elected for the coming year and Jacksonville was 
selected as the next place of meeting. 

POINTS IN ADDRESSES AND PAPERS. 

“The teacher is a helper to prosperity.—” W. F. Yocum. 
*‘We must remember that the power to use knowledge 
will be tha test of the teacher's work.”—W. N. Connolly. 

“The teacher who succeeds in interesting, succeeds in 
governing.”—Miss L. E Dyer. 

“The teacher of history must remember that history 
making is proceeding now; he must watch current 
events.”—J. M. Stewart, 

“The soul that has been impressed by the true teacher 





goes outinto nev. paths of life, it is not the same after 
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ward ; it aims toward God’s throne.”—State Superinten- Miss Marky SHANE, a teacher near Worthington, Iowa, | drill by 16 young ladies. Many prizes were given; 
dent Russell. recently had occasion to chastise one of the older boys, | among these were two unabridged dictionaries presented 


“Jf the aim is not to mold character that will not be 
reached.” —President Hooker. 

“Teaching is essentially a lifting process ; the child is 
destined to grow in accordance with a pattern ; we must 
know that and aim at it.”—Supt. Buchholz. 





It is estimated that 60 per cent. of the children who 
enter the primary schools, never pass into the next 
grade ; 874 per cent. of those who enter the grammar 
grade leave school at or before the completion of that 
work. Those who remain to enter the high school con- 
stitute but 5 per cent. of the number that entered the 
primary grade, and the graduates from the high school 
are but one-half of one per cent. of the whole number 
originally entering. 





Mrs. WARDROPE, agent of E. L. Kellogg, educational 
publishers of New York and Chicago, gave an address in 
the academy at Alymer, West Virginia, a few days 
ago, to members of the trustee board, and a number 
of residents of this town, besides the teacher and pu- 
pils. The address, entitled, ‘‘ The house we live in,” 
was illustrated by the use of the Standard manikin 
for teaching physiolegy. At its close the trustees pur- 
chased the manikin for the use of the academy. 

THE pupils in the Newark, N. J., schools have been try- 
ing to answer the query, ‘‘ Who is the greatest living 
man?” It is possible that some good may come from 
such an exercise, in that children will make an estimate 
of the various men before the public, thus becoming 
more or less familiar with them ; but it is certain that 
any amount of amusement wi!l be afforded by the 
answers. One of Newark’s bright boyssaid, ‘‘ The great- 
est living man is Edison. ‘One day as he was flying a 
kice, he tied a peace of steal to its tail and as it was rain- 
ing the lightning attracted the peace of steel and he 
found out that electricity was in it.” 





TWENTY-FIVE per cent of the county superintendents 
in Kansas are women. 





FivE hundred Kansas teachers petitioned their legis- 
lature to pass a Jaw denying certificates to teachers who 
use profanity, liquors, or tobacco. May such an ideal 
be realized ! 

THE New York state legislature’s committee on educa- 
tion reported favorably, on March 5, on a bill providing 
free courses in music in the normal schools of the state ; 
in the schools of each city ; in incorporated free school 
districts, and in all teachers’ institutes held throughout 
the state. Now let all who can, sing ; and such as can- 
not, let them rejoice for the provision that is being made 
for them. 





THE teachers of Northern Texas will conduct a sum- 
mer normal school in the Ft. Worth university during 
the vacation months. 





WITHIN three years the teaching force of Ashland, 
Wis., has increased from seven to twenty-five. Four 
new school buildings have been erected after the most 
approved style of architecture. A large. fine circulating 
and reference library is provided for pupils. J. M. Tur- 
ner is superintendent. 





THE teachers of Pasadena, California, hold regular 
monthly meetings, and recently had the pleasure of 
listening to an address by Edward Everett Hale, of Bos- 
ton, after which a reception was tendered him and Mr. 
Alexander Frye. About one hundred leading educators 
of the Pacific Slope were present. 

A Dairy school, the first of the kind, will be estab- 
lished in St. Petersburg the coming year. The govern- 
ment allows a subsidy to it. Persons of not less than 
seventeen years, having graduated in the public schools, 
Will be admitted as pupils. 





THE University at Geneva bas just made an M.D. of 
the young Polish Countess Wanda von Szcawinska. 
Her craduation thesis was a remarkably learned paper 
concerning the eyes of crustaceous animals, and the 
effect of light and darkness upon them. The Countess 
Wanda will practice in Poland. 


TRE Misses Law’s Froebel kindergarten and training 
school for teachers, of Toledo, Ohio, is now in its eighth 
successful year, 


who would not mind her. A few mornings afterward 
the scoundrelly fellow placed a stick of wood loaded 
with powder in the stove, which, when the fire was 
lighted, blew the stove to atoms. No one was hurt, but 
it seems almost a pity that the author of the mischief 
was not taught a lesson by that explosion. 





THE board of regents of this state have decided to ex- 
tend their work upon lines calculated to carry to the 
people larger opportunities for education; in other 
words, they propose to organize a genuine university 
extension. if they succeed in successfully carrying out 
their plans, they will deserve the unqualified thanks of 
all the people. 

SomME one asks us the population of the world by 
countries. The answer can be found in any first-class 
geography of recent date. 

Ix England 9,000 ‘‘ masters” in the elementary schools 
receive more than $500. 1,500 receive from $1,000 to 
$2,000, and many of them have residences provided. 
Female teachers receive much less. $500 is about the 
highest salary paid them ; while 13,000 receive but $250 
per year. 

THE authorities of the University of Naples refused to 
hold an examination for engineers, as was wished, where- 
upon the students to the number of a thousand assembled 
and brokein the windows and doors of the university 
building. 

THE Pennsylvania normal schools enrolled 12,419 stu- 
dents during the past year. The one at Clarion had the 
largest attendance. 

THE male teachers of Pennsylvania receive an average 
salary of $39.86 per month. The women receive $30.54 
per month. It costs the state $12,828,422,00 to keep up 
her schools. 

THERE are twenty-seven hundred teachers in the 
public schools of Philadelphia. 

JeRsry City,N. J., and Newton and Springfield,Mass. 
pay their school superintendents $3,500 per year; but 


by Col. Elliott F. Shepherd to the most proficient students 
in the advanced stenography class. Gold medals were 
also given the best students in the advanced book- 
keeping class. The school, which numbers 600 pupils, 
is doing an excellent work. Great credit is due Miss Pier- 
son, the principal,and her able corps of assistant teachers. 





THE Hebrew free school, East Broadway, has classes 
in cooking and sewing, and in elementary manual train- 
ing ; the latter designed to fit pupils for more advanced 
instruction, such as is given at the Hebrew Technical 
institute. These classes are held late in the afternoon, 
so that public school pupils can attend. The aim is to 
educate both the boys and their parents to an apprecia- 
tion of manual training in education. 

Tue East Side industrial school, 287 East Broadway, 
of which Miss Anna Johnson is principal, has two hun- 
dred and sixty pupils, of whom sixty are in the kinder- 
garten. It has cooking and sewing classes. In the 
latter the children do plain sewing, mending, and darn- 
ing, and also cut and make garments. 

THE manual work of Grammar school No. 41, of which 
Miss E. Cavannah is principal, includes the making of 
clay and paper solids, mechanical and constructive 
drawing, free-hand drawing and designing, relief maps 
in putty, cooking and sewing classes. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

France's Teuchers.—The number of teachers in the 
maternal schools of France increased during the five years 
| from 1882-1887 from 7,571 to 8,853 (or with Algiers 9,219). 
| The number of lay teachers increased from 2,344 to 8,695, 
while the number of convent teachers shows a slight 
decrease, from 5,227 to 5,158. In the public schools the 
decrease of the convent teachers is very perceptible, namely 
from 2,977 to 2,349, while in the private schools they have 
increased from 2,250 to 2,809. 

In the primary schools, both elementary and superior. 
the number of teachers has increased from 124,965 to 136, 
950 (with Algiers 138,655) or 68,152 men and 73,6683 women 
(in 1881-82, 58,137 respectively 66,828) ; of the men employed 
54,106 are lay teachers, 9,046 are denominational; of the 
women 36,201 are lay teachers, 37,462 are dehominational. 





these men belong to the A No. 1 class. 

THE Farmers’ Alliance is building a school at Moore- 
head City, N. C. It is proposed to furnish board and 
tuition to pupils at actual cost, which it is believed will 
not exceed five dollars per month. The idea is a good 
one and should succeed. 

Rev. R. H. Quick, the English writer on education, 
says: ‘An insight into the theory of education will 
make the humblest teacher of children a conscious 
worker for the good of the human race.” 

In New York state Arbor day occurs this year on May 
8. At that time a second vote will be taken for a state 
flower, confining the choice to the rose or the golden- 
rod, the two leading candidates of 1890. 





A BILL is before the New York state legislature to 
appropriate $475,000 for school purposes in Long Island 
City. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





A courRsE of free lectures to primary teachers, on the 
adaptation of kindergarten methods and materials to 
school work, is being given under the auspices of the 
kindergarten committee of the Normal college alumnez 
at their kindergarten, corner of Sixty-third street and 
First avenue. At the first of these the kindergartner, 
Miss Wells, gave a brief account of the gifts of Froebel’s 
system; and Miss Jennie B. Merrill discussed one of the 
kindergarten manual occupations, as adapted to primary 
teaching in form and cclor, number and language les- 
sons. An unexpectedly large audience was present. 
Lectures will be given at4P. M. on Thursdays during 
March and April. 





VERY interesting closing exercises were given March 
12 at the Female Senior evening school No, 18. Address- 
es were made by President Hunt and other members of 
the board of eduvation. Exercises by the school con- 





sisted of recitations, singing, and a beautiful tambou rine 








Altogether the number of secular or lay teachers of both 
| Sexes increased from 77,742 in 1881-82, to 90,307 in 1886-87, 

while the number of denominational teachers slightly 
| decreased, namely from 47,223 to 46,508. Quite a different 
| picture is depicted when taking the public schools alone 
|The number of their teachers increased from 88,220 to 
| 97,291 ; that of the men from 50,708 to 54,822, and that of the 
| women from 37,512 to 42,469; the number of lay teachers of 
| both sexes from 67,917 to 81,584; while the number of the 
denominational male teachers decreased from 4,117 to 
2,542, and that of the women from 16,186 to 13,165 

The trends of the present policy of French public instruc - 
tion—to wit: energetic strengthening of the influence 
exerted by the lay schools, and representing the church 
element, are very obviously reflected in the foregoing num- 
bers. On the other hand, the opposition of those layers of 
society who are not satisfied with the present policy is 
reflected equally well. Probably in consequence of the 
energetic extension of the pnblic school system during the 
5 years from 1881-86 the number of Iny teachers of private 
schools has decreased from 9,825 to 8,723, while the number 
of convent teachers increased from 246,920 to 8°,*01, 

England.—As the elementary code for 1890 allows pupil 
teachers who have passed the Queen’s scholarship examin- 
ation to complete their training at a university college, it 
is proposed to use the premises of the university college at 
Liverpool for training purposes, and to establish dormito- 
ries with accommodations for about forty. 
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A Great Spring Tour to Florida via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


By reason of the enormous popularity accorded the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad’s personalls -conducted tours to Florida during the 
winter and spring of 1891, the company bas decided to run tte 
tixth and last on March 3ist. it will differ in meny ponte from 
the others. Going south the tounsts will travel in a special train 
ot Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars similar in every respect to 
the trains used on previous excur-ions. The excursion tickets, 
which will be sold at a rate of $50 from New York and $48 from 
Philadelphia, will include Pullman accommodations and meals en 
route on the south-bound trip, and railroad transportation only 
on the north-bound trip. They will be valid for return trip on 
regular trains upto May 30th, 1891. Fifteen days from the date 
they leave Jacksonville will be allowed tourists to reach Philadel- 
phia or New York, and during t bose fi. teen days they can stop off 


4 designate’ on the tickets. 
‘Lourist sot and Chaperon will accompany the party south. 
The un limit of the tickets and privileges ace: rded 


cellent opportunity of a lengthy visit in the Soutb. 





If you feel tired, weak, and out of sorts, you should take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THe Historic Nore-Book: WITH AN APPENDIX OF 
BatTLes. By the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL. D. 
7 ‘el J. B. Lippincott Co., 1891. 997 pp. 





There is a mine of information such as the teacher re- 
quires in this volume. Hundreds and thousands of 
subjects are presented on which he wants light, but has 
not the time to hunt through cyclopedias and other 
dusty tomes with a great chance of not being successful 
in his quest, even after he has spent much valuable time. 
The author has been at work on this book fcr many 
years and the results of his extensive reading and inves- 
tigations are here embodied, revised by critical readers 
whereby a great many inaccuracies have been avoided. 
The reader of history comes across things continually 
that are not explained and of which he is usually unable 
to find any explanation. For instance suppose the 
‘Partition of Po'and” is referred to. Turning to page 
668 of this book the whole transaction is explained in a 
few brief paragraphs. A great amount of curious infor- 
mation is included under ‘ Hair ;” If anyone doubtsthe 
thoroughness of the work let him turn to the word 
‘* green” under which he will find green aprons, green- 
backs, green bag inquiry, green book, green cap, green 
cloth, green cockade, green count, green crescents, 
green flags, Green Isle, Green-Mountain Boys, Green- 
ribbon club, green room, green scarfs, green silver, green 
specter, green standard, green Thursday, green turbans, 
green vault of Dresden, and greens and blues. It is un- 
necessary to multiplyexamples. The book is one of the 
most valeahie ones that could be placed in the school 
library, which ought also to contain its predecessors in 
the series, ‘‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable” and the 
“Reader's Handbook.” 

STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By John Morley. London: 

Macmillan & Co., 1891. 347 pp. $1.50 


Students of literature will find in these essays by Mr. 
Morley, the famous editor and critic, pure and vigorous 
English and manly and independent criticism. There 
are nine essays in this volume—‘‘ Wordsworth,” “* Apho- 
risms,” ‘‘ Maine on popular government,” ‘* A few words 
on French models,” ‘‘On the study of literature,” 
‘‘ Victor Hugo's ‘ Ninety-three’ ”. ‘‘ On the ‘ Ring and the 
Book’,” ‘‘ Memorials of a man of letters,” and ‘‘ Valedicto- 
ry.” Admirers of Wordsworth will admit that he accurds 
that great poet his due measure of praise without over- 
looking his striking faults. The essay on aphorisms dis- 
cusses characteristics of writers in English, French, Ger- 
man and other languages, presenting the subject with 
characteristic clearness and thoroughness. His remarks 
on the benefits to be derived from the study of literature, 
and the methods of such study, are of great value to 
those who desire to enter the field. The essays were 
a published in the Nineteenth Centuryand Fort- 
nightly Review. Presented in this shape the number 
of readers will be greatly increased, and they will cer- 
tainly add to the writer's reputation as a critic. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE, By Prof. Friedrich Kluge, of the university 
of Jena. Translated from the fourth German edition, 
by John Francis Davis, D. Lit., M.A. London: Geo. 
a Sons; New York: Macmillan & Co, 446 pp. 
$3.00. 

This is a famous work made possible by the studies in 
language of the last hundred years. It is an attempt to 
set forth in a brief, clear, and connected manner the 
history of each element of the German vocabulary. The 
translator has aimed at making the book as easily com- 
prehensible to English students as the original work is 
to the Germans ; therefore he has given the chief mean- 
ings of all the German words, some of which are 
rather obscure, and are not to be found in any German 
English dictionaries hithecto published. In assigning 
the equivalents to the words quoted from foreign lan- 
guages, great care has been taken to give as closely as 
possible the corresponding English meaning to the 
words. In this work the author was aided by a e 
number of dictionaries of various languages in English, 
French, and German. The book will be of vast help to 
students of the German language and will aid greatly in 
tracing the origin of wordsin the kindred language—the 
English. It will therefore be a valuable addition to the 
student’s library. The volume is bound in cloth, the 
a is of excellent quality, and the type large and 
clear. 


Ho.MgEs’ NEw SERIES DRAWING Books, Nos, 1, 2, and 3, 
WITH TEACHERS’ MANUAL. HOLMES’ NEw DRAWING 
Carbs, for primary and kindergarten schools, THomas’ 
NEW MoDEL WRITING TABLET. HISTORICAL TABLES. 
A condensed key to universal history. By Robert 
Haentze. ONE THOUSAND COMPOSITION SUBJECTS, for 
the use of teachers and Re ils. Corapiled by Miss E. 
8. Kirtland. Chicago: C. it Barnes, publisher, 75 and 
77 Wabash avenue. 
The author of Holmes’ drawing books prepared them 

with the belief that neither drawing solely from the flat 

representations nor from models was correct, but that 
there should be a golden mean between thetwo, The 
pupil learns to — pictures presented in the book, 
and then to make wings from objects placed on his 
desk. The directions are such that the teacher, even ‘if 
lacking previous experience, may produce a satisfactory 
result. The hooks begin with simple lines, proceeding 
from that to simple geometrical figures, then to objects 
combining curves and straight lines, afterward to shaded 





Somme and shadows and finally to leaves, flowers, and 
t. 


The histo: vary er yon nam ge in a ty little ~ 
page pamphlet an ve all the princi events, by 
counties, of the historical period to the present time. 
There are also lists of the presidents of the United States 
of great historical characters, of t universities, and 
of inventions and discoveries. e think the author has 
made a mistake to assign definite dates for certain events 
of ancient history. 

The little book containing one thousand subjects for 
compositions will be a great help to many teachers. 


PERICLES AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS, By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 379 pp. $1.50. 


The author surely could not have chosen a more at- 
tractive Grecian subject for the ‘‘ Heroes of the Na- 
tions ” series than Pericles, the champion of democracy, 
the hero around whom there is an undying halo. ‘oO 
know his history, is to know that of Phidias, Socrates, 
and Sophocles; to become acquainted with those wan- 
ders of architecture that have been the delight of all 
subsequent ages. The policy of Pericles is criticised by 
the author, who takes a different view of it from that 
taken by some writers. The story of Pericles, however, 
is one may be read with profit by students of politics. 
It is told in a clear and direct way — author, and 
the results of the latest research have been embodied. It 
is hardly necessary to again dwell on the beautv of these 
volumes so far as type, paper, and binding are con- 
cerned. The maps, headpieces, initials, portraits, and 
representations of ancient architecture and sculpture, in 
this volume will be admired by lovers of artistic books, 


THE Best LETTERS OF LADY Mary WortTLEY Mon- 
TAGU. Edited, with a dedicatory letter to Lady Mon- 
tagu, by Octave Thanet. Chicago: A. C, McClurg & 
Co. 302 pp. $1.00 
No more charming volume has been issued by this 

firm in the ‘ Laurel Crowned Letters” series than these 

letters of Lady Montagu. Her beauty, wit, various 
talents, and opportunities for meeting noted people of her 
time, make her a very interesting literary figure. More- 
over, she deserves grateful remembrance for introdu- 
cing into Europe the practice of inoculation to prevent 
small-pox (which she had witnessed in Turkey), in spite 


of the protests of the clergy of that time against the | ># 


impiety of thus “‘ seeking to take events out of the hands 
of Providence.” In selecting the letters the editor had 
in view, first, the literary attractiveness of the letters ; 
secondly, the light they throw on Lady Mary’s person- 
ahty ; thirdly, their value as free-hand pictures of the 
time. The ‘ dedicatory letter” is bright and witty, a 
fitting accompaniment to so bright a book. 


ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY. With logarithms and other 
tables. By Henry H. Ludlow, first lieutenant, Third 
Artillery, United States army, with the co-operation 
of Edgar W. Bass, professor of mathematics in the 
United States military academy. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. $3.00. 

The collaboration of two authors of such high attain- 
ments as Lieut. Ludlow and Prof. Bass is sufficient 
assurance that the work has been well done. The 
requirements of the West Point academy have almost 
entirely determined the extent and detail of treatment. 
The usual chapter on the construction and use of trigono- 
metric tables is omitted from the body of the work, and 
incorporated with the explanation of the tables. The 
spherical triangle proper is carefully distinguished from 
its trihedral angle at the center of the sphere. Under 
plane trigonometry we have measurement and estima- 
tion of angles, trigonometric functions of an angle, ele- 
mentary relations of trignOmetric functions, functions 
of two or more angles, trigonometric developments, 
solution of trigonometric equations, right plane triangles, 
and oblique plane triangles. Spherical trigonometry 
comprises right trihedrals and spherical triangles, and 
oblique trihedrals and spherical triangles. e loga- 
rithmic tables, to which considerable space has been 
devoted, have been prepared with gieat care, each loga- 
rithmic and trigonometric value being tabulated to the 
nearest half unit. Full explanations of the tables are 
given. A very useful feature of the work is a table of 
the mweoy and square roots of all integer numbers from 
1 to 1,000. 


THE SCIENCE OF Farry TALES. An inquiry into fai 
mythology. By Edwin Sidney Hartland, fellow o 
the Society of Antiquaries. New York: Scribner and 
Welford. 372 pp. $1.25. 


The tendency of this age is to classify, to search for 
laws and principles ; it is not strange then that there 
should be found a science relating to products of the 
fancy and imagination. The author’s researches in the 
realm of fairyland have been wide and thorough ; many 
nations have made contributions to his most interestin 
series of tales, which are compared with each other an 
conclusions drawn from them. Among the topics con- 
sidered by the author are: The art of story telling, 
savage ideas, fairy births and human midwives, change- 
lings, robberies in fairyland, the supernatural la of 
time in fairyland, swan-maidens, etc. Those al 
inclined to look w the tales of fairyland as the pro- 
duct merely of idle fancy, and scarcely worthy of con- 
sideration, will be surprised to find how great a place 
they have — tm ep thoughts. Like the epic 
poem they are the produc 
ment ; from them we learn many things concernin 
social and intellectual life of the pani. This volume 
will be found one of the most attractive yet issued of the 
* Contem: Science” series. For those who wish 


to pursue the subject further the list of works in the 





appendix, relating 
exceedingly val 


uable. 


t of a certain stage of Soe 


to customs, superstitions, etc., will be | of 
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ENGLISH VERSIFICATION FOR THE USE OF Stup 

By Rev. James C. Parsons, Boston and New Yo;,° 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 162pp. 78 cents. . 

Insuffic’ent time is given to the study of English 
verse, even in those schools where the subject is Dur 
sued. The knowledge most children acquire of verse i, 
principally what they pick up in their reading, ang 
usually very fragmentary and inaccurate. We beliey, 
with the author that the practice of writing verse ;, 
the best preparation for writing good prose. He aj, 
maintains that the time would be well spent if the stugy 
of the subject did no more than develop the talent ot 
those who have the gift of so In this volume Part | 
is devoted torhythm, meter, alliteration, quantity, tone. 
color, etc.; Part II., to the more usual forms of Englis, 
verse, imitation of classical meters, foreign forms 
verse, comic an Sen others. v= — had two 
ee in view in the preparation of this manual : 
study of the forms of verse; then, practice upon he 
forms. A great many valuable smagnetions are given 
for practice, most of which the teacher will doubtles 
find available. An interesting feature is the portion 
relating to unusual forms of verse. The book will be ip 
demand not only among teachers, but among others who 
are making a study of English poetry. 





Maaere BRADFORD’s SCHOOL-MATES. By Joanna H. 
Matthews. [Illustrated by W. St. John Harper. New 
York : Frederick A. Stokes Co. 256 pp. $1.35, 

‘* Maggie Bradford’s School-mates ” is a story in which 
young people will be interested, told as it is in a lively, 
entertaining way. There are plenty of incidents to give 
variety. e tone is pure, and the boy or girl who 
reads the book will gain from it a higher idea of duty, 
The illustrations are good, and the cloth binding hand. 
—¥ —_ tasteful with decorations and lettering in black 
and gilt. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. will bring out * A History of the Sec. 
tional Struggle,” by Cicero W. Harris, in which the author ip. 
tends to give a complete narrative of the struggle between the 
North and the South. 


MACMILLAN & Co. announce “ Studies of the Gods in Greece at 
Certain Sanctuaries Recently Excavated,” by Louis Dyer. | 

Bevesste, Bers & Se. hat being out Semuel Lonefellow's 

yo rother, the . wo volumes, which wil! in. 

clude the “ Final Memorials.” ees 

D. APPLETON & Co. will add to the Town and Country library a 
volume of twelve short stories, by Col. Richard M. Johnston. 

THE SCRIBNERS have in preparation Henry T. Finck’s new book 
of travel, “Spain and Morocco ; Studies in focal Color.” 

HARPER & BROTHERS will bring out this spring in book form 
Charlies Ducley Warner’s account of Southern California, entitled 
“ Our Italy.” 

Joun Wiey & Sons have in pre tion “ Ordnance and Gun- 
nery,” by Capt. Henry Metcalfe, United States army. 


Lee & SHEPARD have issued a cheap edition of James Freeman 
Clarke’s story of the “ Life and Times of Jesus.” It belongs to 
the class of novels with “ Ben-Hur” and “The Prince of the 
House of David.” 

Tue D. LorHrop CoMPANY havejust published * Brotherhood,” 
a labor novel, by Mary Cruger; “Go ht on, Girls,” a book of 
advice, by Annie H. Ryder; “A —y 2% by Rev. J. R. 
| and “Helps in Teaching ading,’’ by Martha §. 

ussey. 


MAGAZINES. 


Oscar Fay Adams contributes to the March Wide Awake a fully 
illustrated article on “ Seinte Marie College of Wynchestre.” The 
first of a series of six articles on ‘‘ Our Government ” is published 
in this number. Three prize competitions are offered to the 
young people, the conditions of which are fully explained in the 
ine. 


March New England Magazine, 86 Federal street, Boston, 
contains a fine variety of interesting articles. Capt. Nathan Ap- 
pleton gives some vivid reminiscences of the dark days of our 
country’s history in “ Harvard College qartes the War of the Re- 
belhon,” which is well supplemented by M. V. Moure’s “ Some 
Recollections of Slavery : By a Former Slaveholder.” A very 
timely subject is trea by George Herbert Stockbridge, “ The 
Early History of Electricity in America.” Katherine Lee Bates 

.” Sarah Freeman Clarke of “The Indian Corn 
as Our National Plant,” and William M. Salter of “The Problem 
of the Unemployed.” J. F. Jameson, Ph.D., contributes the third 
of a series on “* History of Historical Writing in America.” 

In the Political Science Quarterly for March are found articles 
by several widely known writers, including “The Political Ideas 
of the Puritans,” by Prof. H. L. Osgood, Columbia college; 
“The Negro Problem,” by Rev. Wm. C. 
Problems in the West,” b . A. G. Warner, Nebraska univer- 
sity; and “ School-Book ition,” by Prof. J. W. Jenks, In- 
diana university. All the most —- publications in politics, 
economics, and public law are reviewed. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for Jannary contains among other articles the following: 
* On the Co of ay a by David G. Ritchie; A 
Critique ot wore Theories,” by Stuart Ward; and “ Railroad 
Passe! Tariffs in Austma,” by Jane J. Wetherell. We notice 


ion; “ Railroad 


iz boo! extend 
Government in the United States.” 


aie 





** The Survival of the Fittest.” 


Almost man of a, & our time, has led a life more 
crowded with events than more than nine centuries of Methu- 
saleh. Within the last half century most of the inventions that 
have revolutionized the world have appeared, with, perhaps, the 
exception of the steam mee oat its application to different 
modes of conveyance. A m aged man can remember when 


a mveyance, and the 
ui 


considered a luxurious co’ 
journey phia to New York ba several days. 
te ph was not known, and the wonderful inventions of 


Edison and others not even drer.med of. But this picture has ils 
dark side. With all the labor-saving a ces and inventions, 
there is none to relieve the mind. Its vity is increased to meet 
the demands made it. Methusaleh, at the age of forty or 
undred years of life before him, and the 


jousness that a trifling sum, at compound interest, 
would énable him to his last in comfort and even 10 
ffluence, could to lose an hour, or even a.day or two. But 


aff 
now “time is money,” and money is everything. Neither mind 
nor feor strain, ‘Aiseasc 1s the result. This is the 
peaaly we pay for our high state of civilization. But is nothing 
tt 7-1 + -- pect, send f brochure of 
you su’ ‘or our 
200 It the result of 20 years of and experience, 
toile s 3 Peace oaey so 


table and con » 
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JUST READY. 
A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, 


EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 
Revised by John Hardiman, A.M. With maps and many illustrations. 
Ancient and Medizval. 473 pp. 12mo. $1.20, postpaid. 


“The modern historian has a v different work before him from that of the historian of 
= ago. Instead of the chronicles of wars and conquests, accounts of the daily life of the 
now hold a prominent place. The writer performed his work throughout in the spirit of 
historian. re are se colored maps of great clearness and beauty, and many illus- 
ions showing objects of architecture and art, besides coins, inscriptions, etc. One of the excel- 
jeat points of the work is the relief given to great events. The descri of the people—the man- 
pers, the customs, and the institutions—will make it a popular book in the home as well as the 
~pool.” It is an important addition to our text-books on history. Correspondence invited. 

Greulars and sample pages for request. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


’s Method of Teaching Geography. Notes of Lessons, by LUCRETIA 
— member of the board of Bapervttien Basten Public Schools. 50 cents. ms cents, 


Taylor's Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. With models from actual examin 
ation papers. By JoHN TayLor. 16mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 5 cents. 


Fables, Anecdotes, and Stories for Teaching Composition. The bright, interesting 
subject-matter contained in this little volume is att ve and instructive, and in the training 
of children, invaluable. 50 cents. 60 cents. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, - (5B Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


The genial publisher of this paper insists that it will pay 
us to advertise in it. Wedoubt it. Now if you don’t write at 
once we shall feel sure that it does not pay and he will be dis- 
appointed. 

You have School Books in abundance. Do you need 
all? Why not send such as are not needed to us in ex- 
change for other School or Miscellaneous Books, 
Stationery, School Supplies or Cash? Send for “ List 
of Books wanted” (Form No. 106) and terms of exchange. Our 
terms are equitable ; our methods are honorable; our deal- 
ings are satisfactory. Ask your confreres, 


(. M. BARNES, 75-77 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 


By the way, if you are interested in Drawing, send 50 cents for a sample set of 
our Holmes New Drawing Series, and Manual, 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 


I solicit consignments of School and College Text-Books in any quantity and in any condition. 
Prompt and liberal settlements have made this house the Be eg medium among teachers every- 
where through which to affect c’ neces of superfluous School Books. My facilities for handling 
these bocke we unequaled. Any Publisher or Banker can give you information as to my financial 
Tespo y- 


D. A. ALLEN, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Part I. 








WILL IT PAY! 
WHY NOT! 


Cee 














4) 
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and often do repeat. 


SUPT 


read and studied by every teacher. 
Particulars on application. 


. 
BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, writes 
“I fully endorse your system as sound in Philosophy, and practical to the highest degree.” 


i 
“1 hay Fe - softer fe itt 

e on your plan. ve comm 
Ephesians, Phili Colossians, First and Second Timothy. 


.D., Principal of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, writes 


to memory five of St. Paul's episties— 


All of these I can now repeat, 


find that 1 can now commit SEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES LN LESS TIME THAN 
TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.” 


. E. W. WEAVER, Secretary of “ The Library of Education,” Cincinnati, writes: 
“ The simplicity of the method and helpfulness of its suggestions are wonderful. It should be 


Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents, 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, (Room G.) 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








to AUGUST 14. Sctentific Work. 
lars sent on application to 





RBLOCUTION ax» ORATORY—THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session of the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, will be held at Thousand Island Park, New York, JULY 6 
Reasonable Rates. 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, PHILA. 


[nstructive Circu- 








Dr. E. E. Wurre, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Supt. G. lL. ALDRICH, Quincy, Mass. 
Prin. CHARLES F. Kina, Boston, Mass. 
H. P. Smirn, formerly Head Drawing Teacher, 
P P yous W tt College for T 
rof. Jonn WoopauLL, C ‘or Training of 
Teac Y. Cit 


= . City. 

Supt. W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, L. I. 

Prot. LyMan D. Smrra, Hartford. Conn. 

Miss SARAH ARNOLD, Supt. of Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Supt. I. FREEMAN HALL, Leominster, Mass. 
Prof. B. A, HINSDALE, University of Michigan. 


Send by Postal Card for Oir- 
culars and Club 





Miss Copenens T. Haven, Felix Adler's School, 
. Y. City. 
Prof. Austin C. APGAR, Nor. School, Trenton, 





THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF METHODS, LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, ETC. 


WILL HOLD ITS SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION AT 


GLENS FALLS, N.Y., between Saratoga and Lake George 


Three and One-half Weeks, beginning July 21st, 1891. 
FACULTY, 


Isvl. 


L. A. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D., Emerson College of 
Oratory, Boston. 

Dr. THomas Humes, University of North Carolina. 

que. WALTER 8. PERRY, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
yn. 

Miss STELLA SKINNER, formeriy of Winona, Minn. 

Prof. Orro H. L. SChwersky, Oswego, N. Y. 

Miss ANNA B. BABLAM, Principal Traming 


School, Lewiston, Me. 
GustaFr Larsson, Principal Sloyd School, Boston 
Dr. E. A. SHELDON, Oswego, N.Y. 
Dr. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester, Mass. 
Prof. J. J. MAPEL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Prof. JAMES M. SAWIN, Providence, R. [. 

Prof. 8. T. Durtrox, Brookline, Mass. 

Dr. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
And many others 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glen Falls, N.Y. lu 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass, { “*""*8ers. 





STO 


THAT 
=——COUCH 





NOW 


BEFORE IT REACHES THE LUNCS 


BY THE USE OF THE MOST MARVELOUS COUCH MEDICINE IN THE WORLD, 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


THE most stubborn COUCHS or COLDS will yield to its subtie powers 








when all other remedies have failed. 





It not only stops the cough but 


heals the irritation of the throat and lungs and at the same time builds 
up and fortifies the system against the further inroads of disease. in 
addition to its almost magical effects in these very prevalent disorders it 
will positively cure CONSUMPTION in its early stages (when the laws 





of nature are reasonably observed). Abundant proof of this statement will 
be furnished if required; and in the latter stages of this most terrible dis- 
ease it will give comfort and prolong life, and in many cases it has effected 


cures when physicians had given 


up all hope. It is 


very palatable. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—SCOTT’S EMULSION is non-secret, ingredients being given on the label, but they 
are so scientifically combined that their potency has been wonderfully increased, therefore results are 
being obtained by its use that, we believe, have never before been obtained by any remedial agent, 
hence it is prescribed by the medical profession all over the world. Prepared only by SCOTT & BOWNE, 
Manufacturing Chemists, New-York. Sold by all druggists. 
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THE PuBLISHERS’ Desk. 


The National Summer School of meth- 
ods, languages, science, etc., will hold its 
seventh annual session at Glens Falls, 
New York, between Saratoga and Lake 

rge. The session will continue three 
weeks, beginning July 21, 1891. ‘Lhe fac- 
ulty includes, among otbers, Dr. E. E. 
White, Cincinnati, Ohio; Supt. G. I. 
Aldrich, Quincy, Mass.; Prin. Charles F., 
King, Boston, Mass.; Supt. W. J. Ballard, 
Jamaica, L. I,; Miss Sarah Arnold, super- 
intendent primary schools, Minneapulis, 
Minn.; Miss Caroline T. Haven, Felix 
Adler’s school, N. Y. City, and nany 
others. Send by postal card for circulars 
and club rates to Sherman Williams, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., or Charles F. King, Boston 
Highlands, Mass., managers. 


Weare moved to say to the teacher in 
search of a position, don’t be a slow-coach. 
If you want a place worthy of your abili- 
ties, don’t start out on foot to find one. 
Some one will be there ahead of you every 
time. It will be the enterprising teacher 
who is in communication with a live and 
reliable agency. The American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, of Mrs. M. J. 
Young-Fulton, 23 Union Square, New 
York, is in constant communication with 
college trustees, school boards, and the 
heads of families who are looking for pro- 
fessors, principals, assistants, teachers, or 
governesses, and is able to find the right 
man for the right place, as well as the 


_ Those schools, col , or other institu- 
tions who use lanterns for experi- 
ment or diversion, should know that Para- 
bolon magic lanterns and oxy-hydrogen 
apparatus are manufactured on the prem- 
ises of Messrs. J. B. Colt & Co., 16 k- 
man street, New York, who make a large 
variety of these goods. They have twenty 
different styles at fifty dollars each and 
under, Matched ges fifty to three hun- 
dred dollars in the most approved, sub- 
stantial, and attractive forms. Suitable 
to any use for which projecting lanterns 
can be put. They also make lantern 
slides and all accessories. 


**O, say, can you see?” Yes, you can 
see it if it is there—the star spangled ban- 
ner, If not there, it ought to be. No 
school-house in this broad land is complete 
without an American flag waving above 
it. Patriotism should be one of the earli- 
est lessons to be taught in our schools, 
Messrs. G. W. Simmons & Co., of Oak 
Hall, Boston, Mass., supply the very best 
U. 8. government bunting flags for schools 
at the lowest prices. Send for their flag 
catalogue, which will tell you all about it. 


‘* The Packer M’f’g. Co. make a soap in 
1875 from pure pine tar, vegetable oils, 
and glycerine. It forms a_ plentiful 
lather, and leaves upon the skin a sense 
of smoothness and softness; cleanses, 
sweetens, deodorizes, and in dandruff, 
itching, eruptions, etc., it possesses heal- 
ing and soothing quahties peculiar to 
itself. It is extensively prescribed and 
recommended by physicians in all parts of 





right place for the right man. 


Time is money. Busy teachers realize 
this fact, and thousands of them all over 
the country are availing themselves of the 
wonderful mimeograph, patented by Thos. 
A. Edison, which makes three thousand 
copies of one original writing, drawing, 
music, etc., and fifteen hundred copies of 
one original typewriter letter. It is recom- 
mended by over forty thousand users, 
Send for circular and sample of work, to 
A. B. Dick Company, 152 Lake street, 
Chicago, or 32 Liberty street, New York. 


the vountry.” ‘‘ Weare pleased to confirm 
in 1891 our earlier commendations of Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap.”—From Hall's Journal of 
Health. 


In these days of inventionsand wonders 
we are not surprised at anything that is of 
value and needful, and at the same time 
handy to have around. But we are sur- 
prised that B. F. Brown & Co., who adver- 
tise in another column, should place on 
the market such excellent French dress- 
ing and satin polish for ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s shoes. It is found in every shoe 
store. If not, send for it. 


Do not allow that cold or that bronchial 
affection to become seated, when a remedy 
may be had to check it in its early 
stages. One we can safely recommend in 
all such cases is Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil with the Hypophosphates of 
Lime and Soda, which has proved its great 
value in arresting the progress of con- 
sumption and all diseases of the respira- 
tory organs. In fact, it has been used in 
numberless cases of acute and chronic 
colds and bronchitis with surprising effect. 
In most distressing affection, influenza, 
also it has proved of great value, cial- 
ly during the progress of the epidemic 
known as “‘la grippe.” All who are sub- 
jected to sudden changes of temperature, 
and are therefore liable to take severe 
colds, ought to have it on hand. 


If you are a competent and successful 
teacher, and wish advancement, you will 
naturally be interested in the fact that the 
Topeka Co-operative Teachers’ Association 
is Loonted in the great South-west, where 
teachers are in demand, and the highest 
salaries are paid. It will pay you to write 
to Manager ES. Fluke, who a num- 
ber of positions for principals, assistants, 
etc. Always give reference and experi- 
ence, as it is often nece to recommend 
teachers at once. It will only cost you a 
postage stamp to know if re | have a 

sition that will suit you. hompson 
lock, Quincy street, Topeka, Kan. 


Memory is one of the most valuable of 
human gifts. Its. efficiency may 
doubled if it is properly developed, as in 
the Efficient System of Memory Develop- 
ment, by Chas. G. Leland, F.R.S.L., 
taught in six manuals, entitled respect- 
ively : The Mastery of Memorizing, Quick- 
ness of Perception, Ear Memory and Eye 
Memory, The Study of Languages, Mem- 
ory and Thought, Memory Training of the 
Young. Specimen pages and an address 
on the system will be mailed on receipt of 
ten cents by the publisher, Mr. Jas. P. 
Downs, 248 Broadway, N. Y. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs act like magic on a 
weak stomach. 





Pure Blood 


{s absolutely necessary in order to have 
health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great blood 
purifier, quickly conquering scrofula, sali rhe 
and all other insidious enemies which attac\ the 
blood and undermine the health. I[t also builds 
ap the whole system, cures dyspepsia ang sick 
headache, and overcomes that tired feeling. 
“Our daughter for 3 years suffered from Serof. 
ala in her eyes. After spending quite a Sum of 
money with no benefit, we tried Hood’s Sarsapa. 
rilla. Two bottles greatly relieved and 5 perma. 
nently cured her.” C. F. FALLER, Newton, m), 


5 . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masg 


‘100 Doses One Dollar 


BARGAINS !! 


We have on hand at all times slightly damageg 
copies of our books, that are certainly as yooj 
for use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 
Also 11 “ Man Wonderful” Manikins, 35) 
slightly damaged by handling, for sale gj 
only $2.50. 
9 Knight’s History of England, in two large 
quarto cloth volumes; Original price, $6.9, 
for only $2.00. 


4A STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN, 


W: aave on hand about 100 copies of the ol4 
editiou of PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCA. 
TION, sold at $1.00. It contains nearly ail that 
is in tne new edition, bound in cloth. To close 
them out we offer a copy to any subscriber, post- 
paid, for 40 cents. 

Send now, tor they won’t last long. 


E. L. Kelloag & Oo.. 24 Olintom Place, N. y. 


EACHERS’ B00ks. 
EACHERS’ RICES 
Elegant 128 page Also catalogu 
descriptive cata- of 1000 Best beeks 
___ logue free if you for School Libra- 
mention this paper. ries heavy dis 
Largest stock; largest count 
discounts ; promptness. re 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Cuinton Pi., N.Y. 185 Wasasn Av., Cuicaco 











Buy of us, 





ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
by a new and elegant addition which more 

than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant. rooms for 


one dollar per duy and upwards, Within a radi- 
ous ot a few blocks from the Hotel are ail the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world are directly cCpposite the} 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor's Restaurant is 


connected with the St. Denis. Prices are very 
moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 





MS Way 


"FREE TO LADIES: 


SSS SHAS SSSR SSS SSNS OSS 


SSSA ES 
OOK CONTAINING 
WW AAANNW 


“) NOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM 
S RREEEMAi HC HVHiwWW®6.W6NONBouws+$4 9 VQAV 
By Caroline M. Dodson, M, D., Philadel- 

} phia, President National Woman’s Health 
Association of America; Oscar B. Moss, 
M. D., Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness- 

‘) Miller, New York; and other eminent 

} writers upon this important subject. 


. GARE Se 
OSS A HAN! 
SQ 


L POSTAGE REPAID. SS 
oF POSTAL CARD REQUEST. 
GI BEDFORD ST. BOSTON. 


SM DMN 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS 


ompson Block, Quincy 
Are y 
Teachers want? if 80, it will pay you to write 
WE HAVE OVER 400 USITIONS fc 
preted Le South. Salaries ranging srom $40. 
Ssistan 


it of interest to every teacher to report an 
many vacancies e 


suited with the position you now hold? 


‘ ASSOCIATION, 7° Suey 


Manager. 


Street, TOPEKA, KANS. 
Do you know of a position you do not 


nd still they come) for the fall Term, (Elections in June) in 
per month, % 


$2.000 per yearr. Superintendents, Principals, 


y. ants, ete., etc. The reason we have more positions than any “Bureau” or “ Agency,” we give every 
teacher that will report a vacancy one-half the commission paid by the teacher accepting the position, making 
vacancy ov may know of. This is w 


ver, . (We do not give the names o rties reporting vacancies in filling the position.) 
EEP YOUR EVE OPEN. WATCH THIS SPACE NEXT MONTH. For bianks and further information 


we are receiving so 


address with stamp, F.S. FLUKE, Thompson Block, Quincy Street, Topeka, Kans. 





Form No. 10 with full particulars, for two- 
W. A. CHUATE & CO., Props., 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


has some good news for good 


teachers with good records 
cent stamp. REGISTRATION FREE. 


H, P, FRENCH, Manager, 508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 





7 Trement Pi., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton P)., New Y: 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring St., Los 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


AGENCIES. 


ork; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I[ll.; 402 Richardson 
Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portland,Ore. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA E 


have secured positio ible their tormer sala 


another. Send for Circulars. 


DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


the oldest and most successful in the State, is one of the busiest in filling positions in all parts of the 
country. Register now 4 Eh desire increase of salary or 
ns at dou 


romotion. ‘or some of our teachers we 
ries, e have lately been the means of promot- 


ing a Grammar School Principal trom one State to the position of Deputy State Superintendent in 


LL. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teac’ Professors, and 

len, Sobol, Faren nd Churches Cra 

of choice schools carefully recommended to 


mts. Selling and ren of school property. 
CGmooL FURNTFORS pa 8 pane Fo a 
yl . E. MiRTAM VUOYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ency 





Introduces to co gohoots, ax families, su- 
verior Professo ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 


ydon; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
“B or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
merican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACH ERS _Ane INTRODUCED 
sc 


HOOL- 
“OFFICERS, 


= of S NW: - 
theo BAEWER. 


N®. 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


4 








——/ 


7, 
7 






















THE NEW AMERICAN TRACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Is prepar:d to furnish information to voth 
Teachers and Patrons. Now time for 
teachers to register to be ready for vacancies in 
the spring. Ts seeking teachers should 
examine our lists fore fiuli vacancies. To 
learn of a good teacher costs only the trouble of 
writing a letter. Centre of business near the cen- 
tre ot population of the United States. Address 
for information, C. B. RUGGLES, Room C, Palace 
Hotel Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 


You would just fit one of those piaces for whi 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 

Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
a position you desire. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, NEW YORE. 


For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-o ive Association, 





The {MERICAN School Bureau asks 
in fidvance. Form for stamp. Merit is 
the "test for memvership. Commission 
when a position is secured. @CHOOL officers are 
served without charge. Our \upply of teachers 
largest and best. cient Yervice, large bus 
ness, and best facilities are the teatures of this 
UREAU. Circulars of good schoois always on 
hand,—tree to parents. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Studio Bolling BOSTON 10 Globe Building, 


8ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Good teachers recommended to schoo! officers. 

Good places for successful Circulars on 
application. 





For best positions, address with stamps 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR. 





ANOTHER LETIER! 


An extract from a letter of a City Superinten- 
dent, dated Feb. 2, 1891. 
“Mr. C. J. Albert, Dear Sir: 

You received credit from our Board for the 
honesty with which you refrained from recom- 
mending a teacher you were not sure of, and will 
= the reward by filling vacancies in the Spring. 
I will add that Miss J whom we e! last 
September oy on hag reco lation, is 

ving perfect satisfaction.” Miss J received 
35 per month last year. She por receives $70 per 
ress 








76| month. Send for Manual. Ad 


Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMAuURST, ILL. 





Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Brewer, Manager 





UNION TEACHERS’ 
School officials wanting teachers for next fall 
will see the wisdom of 


them and their wants. 
Send stamp for application blank. 








H. M. HARRINCTON Prop’r, 


their Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better 
= -¥ now, so we can have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 
agency has no connection with any other 


AGENCY. | **"?s80.> ™ 


have already begun to consult 
teachers’ agency or bureau. 
No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 





Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855, 
8 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


“* TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

M. V. BrpGoop, Manager, 
Box 1969. NEW YORK CITY.” 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


THE COLONIES, 1492—1750. By REUBEN 
GoLp pea] Secretary of the State His 
torical Society Wisconsin ; author of “ His- 

” etc., etc, With Marginal 

1 J Four Colored 
$1.25. for specimen 


Grove an TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 








Longmans, Green & Co., 15 E, 16th St., N. ¥, 
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Normal and Training at 
; aS aa Baar Hum MORS. 
schools are for residents of the State whc 4D vad pe a th SY WITH Pat igh ¢ 
ister to tench tn the Pub S-bools of the State BA biot skin, Red, Rough . ea 
Diplomas of these schools are Hoeness for chaps, pat ends and sieape cas nails, 
life to teach in the Schools of the Sta’ a y conuvea 8 hee gooventes om ber of 

Mu Flt Term begins the rt Wedd of Sep-| onid-wide celebrity. it is simply incom 

N a ‘Skin deme Ley, | for the Toilet 
APPOINTME 8T.—A person to enter | and wi ral tor the ursery. Absolutel 


. delicately medicated, , exquisitely perfume 1, 





or 8u who wil) CURA SOAP uces whitest, clearest 
ry mendation for appointment to | skin, and softest and prevents inflamma- 
yay = it, and it be sent by | tion and of the pores, the cause ot 
to which the appointment is} pimples, * and most goupiesionsl dis- 
hy ay ay = while it admits of no comparison 
th the best of other skin soaps, and mvals in 
ADMISSION: A By be = ee 16 deticacy the most noted and expondive at toilet 
ears 0! charaeter, and nursery soaps. Sale greater than com- 
yp exami EP the school entered ‘in Anith. bined sales of all other skin soa’ 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub-| oid thro’ t the world. 25e. 
jects can be com: in a term of 20 weeks, alsc | Send for ™ Sw to Cure Skin and Bicod Tiseases.” 
ian Geography, . Writing and Spe Address PortER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CoR- 
but 1PLOwA High Schoo, PORATION, Proprietors, mn, Mass. 
AD e, 
sfuemy Gt Academe, deparumant of e Calan oe 
ee Certificate obtained in be unt celebrated CuricuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 


form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
fntrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are moerpensse for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way ir 
vefuanes LY each student spending an entire term 
of 20 wee 





For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 





Brockport. . -. ..CHAas. D. McLean, LL.B 
DIED ns dengtesinieed James M. Cassery, Pu.D 
Cortland .....cccccoes os ee H. Hoosz, Pu.D. 
..F. B. Pater, Ps.D. 
...-JNO. M. Mrunwe, A.M. 
‘ . CAPES, PH.D. 





JAMES M. ; MILNE, Pa.D. 
pagel quuuats E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg Fox HOLDEN, LL.B. 

a THos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 


Persone gratusiing trom teachers’ topining 


fter organized, and brmging a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
rincipal of = school where the work was per- 
formed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters compiete for the Normal Courses: 
ean Grammar, Descriptive and Politica) 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 





‘McSHANE Sot aa 
Best aalit; hte ow in 
Sarna ee 





ment. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The la-gest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and>calp. eczema, moles, » arts,super- 
fluoas hair. birthmarks, moth, f, eckies, pimples wrink- 
les, red nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, black! 
barbers’ itch, scars, pittings. — marks, 












For the Skin and Scalp. ° 


Derm haw 
experince ghiy todorsed by the years 


for 









ote. rat office or ALS eczema, neg: doy oil: skin, pimple, esh 
letter. 128-page Book all Skins d Seal 4 
=p tions and their Wecneniet sent une’ 4 for | bx vinply - Ky —— and a yi os 
JOHN H, WOODBURY, ive of all diseases of the skin and 


Dermatologist, 125 W, 42d St., N. ¥. City. At Druggistsor by ah Price 50c. 











IS INDISPENSABLE | in = 1S INDISPENSABLE la Typhold. Fove Fever, 
Diptheria, Consumption, Bronchitis, 


HYSICIANS 
AGREE THAT 


Pneumonia, All Wasting Diseases, and for Feeble Infants, Nursing 


P BOVININE 


Mo'hers, Nervous Prostration, Overwork, General Debil ty, etc. 
WHY? BECAUSE in disease, ordinary foods are not assimilated, and thousands 
starve in the midst of plenty for want of a suitable food. BECAUSE BOVININE 
is the only raw meat food condensed by a cold process, by which ALL the nutritive 
elements of selected beef are preserved in a palat&ble form, ready for immediate use. 


BECAUSE BOVIUNINE never spoils, as has been proved after a test of 12 
years, 





TEACHERS acccattorform:  Sitthe facies of the atm of BE. Kelogs & Go, 


WANTED. — <3 T palabammae 3 -F, kh 


is encouraging. 
STEADY DEMAND for lady graduates of CoLLEGgs AND NORMAL Scmoots. If you 
are earaing a small salary write full particulars atonce. Don't Delay. 


H. S. KELLOGG, 25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Manager N. Y. Educational Bureau. 





CET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODs. 






If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in wae eoseee. Ibs. Fine 

by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ ums given 
away with $5 orders and upwards. Ny eh I - bargains 

ever offered, during the next thirty days. ina Tea Seta and Lampe 

with $10, $15 and orders to introduce our excellent New C 

| penal, Yo Ming — Be Sun Su est 

m oung iD 
Mi Good mixed teas 20c. Ib. 8 2 Vaited Btates 
pounds of trash. Thirty }ears’ national national reputation for selling Pure Goods Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P. 0. Box 380. $1 & 83 Vesey St.,N.Y, 





NOTED PERSONS AND PLACES. 





LD pace mage) will be found facts concerning such 
people, cities, countries, 
etc., as are 


inwhich « great amount of of useful infor- 
mation condensed, will be of great value in the 
school-room.) 


Amon, a heathen god worshiped in 
ancient times in many countries. The 
Egyptians called him Amen-Ra (Ammon 
the Sun), the Greeks Zeus Ammon, and 
the Romans Jupiter Ammon. Ammon 
had a famous temple in Thebes, Egypt, 
and in the oasis of Ammonium in the 
Libyan desert. Alexander the Great vis- 
ited the temple of Ammon in the desert, 
and afterward called himself the son of 
Ammon. The statues of the god were 
generally in the form of a ram, or of a 
man with a ram’s head. 


ANAXAGORAS, a celebrated Greek phil- 
osupher, born at Clazomene, near Smyrna, 
in Ionia, about 500 B.C. He lived in 
Athens for thirty years, and had among 
his pupils Pericles, Socrates, and Euri- 
pides. He was among the first to teach 
that the sun is a mass of fiery matter and 
not a god, and that the moon does not 
shine by its own light. He also explained 
eclipses. For teaching these and other 
things which were then strange, he was 
banished for impiety, and died at Lamp- 
sacus, in Asia Minor, when seventy-two 
years old (428 B.C.) When on his death- 
bed, the magistrates of the town sent to 
ask what funeral honors he wished. 
**Give all the boys a play-day,” he an- 
swered ; and for several centuries the da 
of his death was kept as a holiday in 
the schools of Lampsacus. 


ANDORRA, a small republic in the Pyr- 
enees mountains, between ce and 
Spain ; area 190 square miles, or about 
three times as large as the District of 
Columbia ; population about 12,000. It is 
a valley surrounded by high mountains, 
and the people are mostly farmers and 
cattle-raisers. This little” republic has 
been free ever since the time of Charles 
the Great, who gave the people the right 
to govern themselves because they helped 
him against the Moors. 


IMPORTANT. 


Wher visiting New York City, save Baggage 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at t the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

oo) Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Convemences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depota. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford, Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


ANDERSEN, Hans CHRISTIAN, a famous 
Danish writer for young folks, born at 
Odense, in the island of Funen, April 2, 
1805, His father was a poor shoemaker, 
who lived with his wife and Hans in one 
small room. He died when Hans was nine 
years old, and his ny who had to do 
washing for their s' rt, wanted Hans to 
be a tailor, but he hi higher notions. 

Hans studied at the preparatory school, 
and finally went through the university of 
Copen . He had written when quite 
young a few poems which had been liked 
by some, but laughed at by others; but 
when about finishing his studies (1829) he 

ublished a book called ‘‘ A Journey on 
oot to Amak,” in which he made fun of 
everything, and which bad a large sale. 


of Denmark. 
The king of Denmark now gave him 
money to travel, and he visited Germany, 


France, and Italy. He wrote some poems 
in France, and in Italy began his great} man 
novel, ‘‘ The Improvisatore,” which is a 


the south of Europe. then wrote two 
more novels. These stories made Ander- 
sen a great reputation, and the govern- 
ment gave him an annual salary, which 
was continued until his death. Among 
his other books are “‘ Fairy Tales,” ‘‘ Won- 
der Stories,” “ Picture Book without Pic- 
tures,” ‘‘ A Poet's Bazaar,” ‘‘ The Story of 
My Life,” and ‘New Fairy Tales.” His 
oe cont yt fe wg eer into all the lan- 

of , and even Chinese, 
ete, and Hindostanee boys and girls 
read his stories. 








With the money which he got from this - 
he made a journey through several parts |! 


a fine pixture of | and manners in | frame. 
e 
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A Bad Cold 


If not speedily relieved, may lead to serious 
issues. Where there is difficulty of breath- 
ing, expectoration, or soreness of the throat 
and bronchial tubes, with a constantly irri- 
tating congh, the very best remedy is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It removes the phlegm, 
soothes irritation, stops coughing, and in- 
duces repose. As an emergency medicine, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral should be in every 
household. 

“There is nothing better for coughs than 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I use no other 
preparation."”"—Annie 8. Butler, 169 Pond st., 
Providence, R. I. 











“I suffered severely from bronchitis; 
but was 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It saved my life.” 
—Geo. B. Hunter, Goose River, N. 8 
“About a year ago I took the worst cold 


that ever a man had, followed by a terrible 


cough. The best medical aid was of no 
avail. At last 1 began to spit blood, when 
it was supposed to be ail over with me 
Every remedy failed, till a neighbor recon 
mended Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took 
half a teaspoonful of this medicine, three 
times a day, regularly, and very soon 
began to improve. My cough left me, my 
sleep was undisturbed, my appetite re- 
turned, my emaciated limbs gained flesh and 
strength and, to-day, thanks to the Pectoral, 
I am a well man.” —H. A. Bean, 28 Winter 
st., Lawrence, Mass 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, «: MAGICAL BEAUTIFI-R, 






Removes Tan, Pim- 
les, Freckles, 
foth - Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 


diseases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty, and 
defies detection. 
On its virtucs 
it has stood the 
test of 40 years 
no other has 
and ts so harm 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made 
Accept no coun 
. terfeit of similar 
: name, The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. A. s ‘wer, said to a lady of the 
hautton (a patient): “As you ladies will use them, 
/ recommend ‘ Gouraud s Cream’ as the least harm 
“ul @f all the shin preparations,” One Lottle will 
last six months, using it every day Also Poudre 
nae A removes superfluous hair without injury to 


PURIFIES 


FERDT. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Deaicrs 
thrpugbont 5 the U.S anadas and Europe. 

Also found in N Y. City ot R. H. Macy's, Stern's, 
Ebrich’s. Ridley’s. and other Fency Goods Dealers 
Sa” Beware of Base imitations 61,10 Rewald for 
arrest and proof of any one sell'ng the same 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S$ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


Pye thorough knowledge of the natura) law 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful a »plication of the fine 
roperties of well-selec Xocoa, Mr. Epps has 
vided our breakfast tab'es with a de icately 
voured beve which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every oe A to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
ting around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
pam .o shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
foru ae ure blood and a properly nourished 
Service Gazette. 
an aa y with boiling water or milk. Sold 
in balf- Lend tins, by Grocers labelled thus: 
ES EPPS & CO., Homepathic Chemists, 
ondon, England. 





JA 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling tor 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Editor SoH00L JOURNAL. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Belis of Pure Copper and Tia for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FUL LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 





VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
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IN ADDITION to the series of Political Geographies published by tha 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


Their list includes the following standard and popular text books on 


pi y SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





Appletons’ roves Geography. 


Large 4to, - - - - $1.60 
Prepared by 4 corps of scientific experts, with richly illustrated 
pam te he a —_, os lonical in_ color, -_ Tncluding a 

separate chapter on geological history and t 
features of the United States. - -_ 





Cornell’s ci nn poets. 


Large 4to, - - - $1.12 
Revised edition, with such alterations and additions as were found 





Guyot’s Physical Geography. 








aa READY. ,povriprice 
* Pamphlets 

of the Amer- 

ican Book Company’s Text Books 
on the subjects of Reading, Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Spelling, Bookkeeping, Music, Bot- 





Large 4to. - - - - - $1.60 
By ARNOLD Guyot. Revised, with new plates and newly en 
graved maps. A standard work by one of the ablest of 
modern geographers. Ali parts of the subject are presented 

in their true relations and in their proper subordination. 


Monteith’s New Physical Geography. 


necessary to bring the work in all respects up to date. 


Eclectic Des Seegraghy. 


12mo, - - - - $1.00 


By Russett HinMAN. A new work in a new convenient form. 
All irrelevant matter is omitted and the pages devoted ex- 


tics, 





plication, 


any English Language, 
Drawing, and Higher Mathema- 
Others in preparation. Any 
of these wili be mailed free on ap- 


History, 





4to, 2 


Meteorology, 





clusively to Physical Geography clearly treated in the light of 
recent investigations. The numerous charts, cuts, and dia- 
grams are drawn with accuracy, fully illustrating the text. 

















Corr 
Pamphlets mailed free on application, 


$1.00 


A new and comprehensive work, embracing the results of recent 
research in this field, including Physiograpby, Hydrography, 


Terrestial Magnetism, and Vulcanology, The 


topical arrangement of subjects adapts the work for use in 
grammar grades as well as for high and norma! schools. 


espondence in reference to the introduction of the above books is cordially invited. Copies will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. Full Price-list and Descriptive 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. 


Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. 


For otber announcements of the American Book Company see first page. 


Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Ave 


Please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





PUBLISHED IN_ 1890. 


Wells’ College Algebra. George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

Sallust’s Catiline, by Dr. Herber- | Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
mann. Stecle’s Rudimentary Economics. 

Miller’s Latin Prose, for Colleges. |Steele’s Rudimentary Psychol- 

A Ballad Book. ogy. 

An Introduction to the Study of|Cleveland’s Second Primary 
Ruskin. Reader. 

Maithew Arnold’s Sohrab and/Exercises in Geometry. 
Rustum. Lord’s Livy, Books XXI., XXII. 











LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO 


We Have Ordered The Foreman 


to make 50 more of the BRADLEY COLOR 
WHEELS. You will want one for oui 
school. 


And THE BRADLEY EDUCATIONAL 
COLORED PAPERS, the first line, that has 
ever been manufactured in connection with 
a logical and scientific series of color lessons 
for the school-room. Send stamp for either 
of our pamphlets, ‘“ Primary Color Instruc- 
tion” or “Color In The Kindergarten.” The 
complete book, “Color In The School- 
Room,” will cost you a dollar. We will mail 
a sample box of the papers, 125 colors, 
standards, their shades and tints and inter- 
mediate lines and their shades and tints, for 
60 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS.|\ 5 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°C itso oF 
ANTERLINEAR, CLASSICS. 


so much Tamed Latin 


and Greek as mig’ horse cual ad eH git yy io ‘one Year ear.” MILTO : . Soh al 
irgil, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal omer’s Iliad, Gospel o, mn, @ 
n’s “Anabanie, ont each to beeen = $1.80. r 


iain Gronmer : hai to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other syrteme, to Teachers, $1. 

Sargent’ Speakers, tg Tess ey Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcol 
Histories, ‘dancooa’s Py Series, ete. 


French 
2” Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


“e- TheLibrary of American Literature: 


us nameteelenees L, WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th 8t., NEW YORK, 





PRIMARY 


‘‘ From the known to the unknown” 


READING. 


in reading, made possible by the use of the 


EASY READING LEAFLETS 
TEN CARDS IN A SET; TWO LESSONS ON EACH CARD. 
SAMPLE SET, BY MAIL, 15 CENTS. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL SCH ERMERHOEN & 08 
SUPPLIES [gy Base term ora, 





MOST WORTHY BOOKS 
FOR PURCHASE. 


ONO S CE shu POPULAR agro 
songs—each one a Gem. 
sin in heavy pin, $1.25 in bds., and $2 in gilt 


THE. "SONOS OF JRE AND. 
aud carefu collection of the 
ay ‘and most seiebexted Trish songs. Some of 
the best —_— in existance, and bright, 
spirited words. , $l in amet 
paper, $1.25 in bds,, oe - , in gilt | binding. 





CuHorce SONG COLLECTIONS. 3 
Song Classics. vo = 50 songs. | ¢ 
Song Classics. Vol my “| Se = 
Song Classics. Low Oices, - = e-2 
Choice red Solos, aes 3 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low V’cs, 40“ 3 3 
Classic, Baritone and Bass, 33 “ g Ss 
Classic Tenor Songs, ie $e 
Good old songs wound to sing ee gos 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. $23 
Piano Classes. Vol. 1, . 44 pieces. sie 2 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2, . ee? | SS es 
Classical Pianist, mm. g~ pg 
Popular Dance Collection, Ss * E = 
Popular Piano Collection, _— = 
peratic Piano Collection, 19 operas. < 


omeey 4 Birthday book of eminent composers. 
A handsome and useful book, $1.00. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. A. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 








BEATTY busts ¥: tarry, Washington, N-3- 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 


Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 


, | Uvte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





Books 


New Books every week 

Catalogue, 132 pages, ee ; 
not sold by Dealers ; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers 











xcaz” Ward's Natural Science Establishment jses=s==" 
Geological | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY; PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | 4 wate Tom Ar acts, 
Reliet Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N.Y. /|Invertebrates. 








